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Armament Truce President Finds ‘Great Change’ Three-billion Fund \Na 
Is Not to Affect 4 Bank and Credit Situation | For Schools} ene 


Relative Positions 


Holiday Agreed to by United 
States Will Not Apply to 
Replacements or Units 
Under Construction 








Department of State 
Explains Its Terms 





American Acceptance of Agree- 
ment Is Dependent on Like 
Action by Other Nations, It 
Is Made Clear 


The United States is willing to forego 
increases in armaments for the period of 
one year beginning Nov. 1, according to 
a notessent to the League of Nations Oct. 
29 and made public by the Department of 
State Oct. 30. 

It is the understanding of the United 
States that this holiday shall not affect 





armament already under construction and! 


that it shall not be effective unless ac- 
cepted by all other principal military 
powers. ; 

2 Our Standing Maintained ; 
The holiday does not put the United 
States into any inferior position as re- 
gards Japan and Great Britain, Secretary 
oi. State Stimson stated orally. He also 
explained that it would be possible for the 
United States to replace old vessels with 
new ones as long as the size of the Ameri- 
can Navy at the time the arms holiday 
went into effect was not exceeded. 

An outline of the views motivating Sec- 
retary Stimson’s acceptance of the arms 
truce, as outlined on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Government follows: 


posal! for a one year’s truce in armaments, 
the Secretary of State has on several oc- 
casions indicated his sympathy with some 
form of armaments holiday. 
Three Beneiits Seen 
It is felt here that the hcliday would 
be helpful in at least three ways: The 


conference would convene in a better at-| 


mosphere, time would be gained for the 
solution of various political problems in 
Europe, and budgetary. relief would be 
provided for all countries. Our relative 
position as regards other countries would 
not suffer through a holiday, since the 
situation of all countries remains the same 
at the end of a holtday as at the begin- 
ning. 

it is our understanding that the terms 


of. the resolution do not apply to con- 


struction already under way or to replace- | 


ments of old units, for it was brought out 
during the discussions of the armaments 
truce at the Third Committee’ that the 
expression “not to increase present level 
of ermaments” did not imply that work 
uncdér construction would be stopped, nor 
was it considered that replacement of old 
material would change the level of arma- 
ments provided that it was not “a total 
and radical transformation of such mate- 
ris.’ It would also seem by omission of 
»any provision to the contrary that author- 


ization and appropriation for further ves-| 


sels are permitted provided they are not 
begun before Nov. 1, 1932. 
‘Gentlemen's Avreement’ 


The American acceptance of this truce) 


is dependent upon like action by other 
nations. It should be 


men's agreement” rather than a formal 
commitment, and depends for the execu- 


tion of its details upon the good faith and} 


sincerity of nations party to it. 


Before the truce becomes effective it is| 


provided that the Secretary General shall 
take such measures as may be necessary 
for distribution to the States invited to 
the conference of the replies of the dif- 
ferent governments in order to enable 
them to consider these replies and to take 
a final decision thereon. 

The prepared announcement of the 
Department of State follows in full text: 

The following are the texts of a note 
dated Oct. 2; 1931, received from the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations 
referring to the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly on Sept. 29 relating to an 
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Bakers Give Pledge 





Daily Gifts of Unsold Bread 
Included in Relief Plans 


Promises of maintenance of both wages 
and employment and of donations of bread 
for relief agencies have been received from 
the American Bakers Association, the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief anounced Oct. 30. 

The baking industry also will be asked 
to take part in local relief work, accord- 
ing to the announcement which follows in 
full text: 


Members of the American Bakers Asso- 
up three objectives as 
their part in aiding the economic situation, | 


ciation have set 


Since Mr. Grandi in the early stages of | 
the last League Assembly made his pro-| 


remembered that} 
this truce constitutes a form of “gentle-| 


To Maintain Wages, 





Hoarding Has Ceased, 


pa HOOVER stated on Oct. 30 
| that he was gratified that so great a 
change in the credit situation had resulted 
since the organization of the $500,000,000 
National Credit Corporation slightly more 
than three weeks ago. 

| The President said that the whole pic- 
ture of the financial situation in this 
country, both domestic and as influenced 
from abroad, had changed within the 
course of the last three weeks. 

Currency hoarding that had grown to 
$200,000,000 a week following England's 
abandonment of the gold standard has 
stopped, he said, and in its place money 
has started flowing back to the banks with, 
evidence that $24,000,000 was returned last 
week. 

Fewer Bank Failures 


Bank failures have almost ;ceased, he 
said, and whereas 25 a day were failing 
just a fortnight ago, only seven out of 
20,000 closed their doors in the last week. 
Exports of gold have stopped, he said, 
,and the practical effect of the whole re- 
covery has been 1eflected in higher prices 
for wheat and cotton. 

The statement follows in full text: 


I dm happy to note the very great 


Western Governors 
Ask Conference for 
Silver Stabilization 


Extension of Federal Pro- 
gram of Road, Harbor, 
Irrigation and Building 
Construction Is Urged 


PORTLAND, Orec., Oct. 30.—An interna- 
tional conference to consider the stabili- 
zation of silver is advocated in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Western Governors’ 
Conference at the close of the third an- 
nual session here last night. The confer- 
ence also advocated the restoration of | 
silver to “its historic place in the mone- 
| tary systems of the world.” 
| A Federal program of harbor, highway, 
irrigation and building construction will 
| Hest meet the unemployment situation, in 
| the conference's opinion, as expressed in 
another resolution adopted. 


| Speed on Federal Plans Urged 


| §peed on the Government's building 
| program already authorized would be a 
|help, it was declared. So, too, would 
| “Federal cooperation in establishing fam- 
| ilies upon small tracts of land where they 
} could wrest a living from the soil, as has 
| been done in 5,000 instances in the State 
;of Washington the last few months,” an- 
| other resolution declared. 

| The Conference likewise approved reso- 
lutions calling for either new or increased 
| tariffs on copper, oil and lumber. 

Another resolution was an_ endorse- 
|ment of the recommendations of Presi- 
| dent Hoover's Committee for returning to 
the States, with certain mineral reserva- 
‘tions, of all unappropriated public lands 
not in established reserves. A subsequent 
resolution protested the blanket removal 
from the public domain of vast areas in 
several States during the deliberations of 
the President's Committee. 

Another resolution approved the Addi- 
son Smith bill for a fund for refunding 
| obligations of deserving irrigation districts. 
Another recommended a modified mora- 
torium in deserving individual cases on 
various reclamation projects where set- 
tlers are behind in interest and payments. 


Federal Road Funds Favored 

Emergency road appropriations from 
the Federal Government should be con- 
tinued, said another resolution, while ad- 
ditional resolutions called for increased 
roads and trails in National Forests, ad- 
ditional forest fire protection, and en- 
larged camp facilities and recreational 
areas in the National Forests. 

.Governors Rolph, of California; Dern, 
of Utah, and Clark, of Wyoming, were 
elected as the new Executive Committee 
of the Conference. Next year’s meeting 
will be Los Angeles, it was decided, on 
dates yet to be fixed. 

A strong defense of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads was made at the 
final session by Henry H. Blood, chairman 
of the Utah State Highway Commission 
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Postal Savings Deposits Are Expected 
ToReachNewH igh Level of Half Billion 


‘Abnormal’ Increase in Accounts Sends Total to Un- 


Henry Stude, president of the Association 


has informed Eliott Wadsworth, chair- 


man of 


Unemployment Relief. 


the Committee on Cooperation 
with National Groups and Associations, a 
unit of the President’s Organization for 


|THE combined savings of its 700,000 de- 

positors are expected to bring postal 
\savings to a new high of $500,000,000 by 
ithe end of October, it was stated orally 
/Oct. 30 by W. T. S. Rollins, Director of 


Mr. Stude said that the American Bakers| the Postal Savings Division of the Post 
Association “desires to actively cooperate | Office Department. 


to the fullest extent with the President’s 
Organization” and “have set up for our- 


selves three things to do.” 


The three-point program of the Associa- 


tion as described by Mr. Stude to Mr 


Wadsworth covers 


cost to these relief agencies, and 


munities. 


Tn the matter of maintenace of employ- 
ment and wages, Mr. Stude said that “we 


are managing to hold our own.” 
Mr. Wadsworth 









and associations had already 





may need help because of unemployment 





maintenance of em- 
ployment and wages, the making available | 
to local relief agencies the daily supply} 
of unsold and returned bread without} 
the} 
stimulation of individual members to take | 
part in the relief work in their own com- 


reported to Walter S. 
Gifford, director of the President's Organi- 
zation, that more than 200 national groups 
informed 
him they would cooperate in the work go- 
ing forward to aid those this Winter who 


“Whereas in past years deposits have 
come almost totally from foreigners wh 
'did not understand the national] banking 
system,” he said. “During the last two 
} m: hs, more and more Americans are 
— postal savings deposits, and the 
number is increasing daily.” 

Mr. Rollins made available the following 
information: 


savings deposits were contributed for the 
most part by foreigners. At onetime, 
more than 80 per cent of the total deposits 
were the savings of uneducated foreigners; 
less than 20 per cent being deposited by 
Americans. 

Today, however, the percentage of 
Americans depositing has increased to 
about 60, leaving only about 40 per cent 
of the total as contributions of persons 
other than native Americans. 

Before 1929, when the deposits began 


Wheat and Cotton Higher, He Sa ys 


‘National Corn Credit Pool 


precedented Figure, Says Director Rollins; 
System Said to Supplement Banks 


It has not been many years since postal | 


to increase so abnormally, depositors would | 


| At Least 250,000 More Class 
Bank Failures Fewer,| Rooms Needed, Office of 

? 
Education Is Told 


= Is estimated that more than $3,000,- 


change which is evident in the credit sit- 000,000 is now needed in the United 


uation since the announcement of finan- 
cial plans on Oct. 7. ‘ ; 
; take care of enrollments are required, Dr 
Following the abandonment of the gold| waiter J, Greenleaf, Specialist in Higher 
standard in England a wave of great ap-|Faqucation at the United States Office of 
prehension spread over the country.' 


: : Education, announced orally Oct. 30. 
Hoarding ae currency rose to the high | ‘This estimate, which was made by H. C. 
point of $200,000,000 a week between that) richer, Director of School Buildings in 
time and the announcement of the credit 
pool and other credit measures. 

Country bank failures had risen tO} feigs pr 
nearly 25 a day during this period. At hg 
the same time the drain of gold abroad 
due to the alarm of foreign holders of 
American credits had in this period risen 
to as high as over $200,600,000 a week. of money ultimately to be expended in ful- 


Money Returning to Banks filling the needs of American education 
Evidence over the last week indicates | alone should prove attractive to those who 
that not only has hoarding ceased, but} contemplate this profession. The follow- 
actually $24,000,000 of hoarded money has|ing additional information on school 
returned to the banks. The small bank | building and architecture was supplied: 
failures have glmost ceased—the last re- The progressive increase in school en- 
port showing only seven out of 20,000 total.| rollments, especially in high schools, and 
Foreign exchanges are returned to a basis| the increasing consotidation of one-room 
at which it is no longer advantageous to|schools throughout the Nation have re- 
ship gold abroad. {sulted in recent years in a great school 
The practical effect of this recovery is| building program, which as significant as 
shown in an increase in the price of wheat} it has been in the past has not yet solved 
by 10 cents or 12 cents a bushel and cot- 
ton by $15 to $20 a bale. | 


ties in 
. Greenleaf said. 

Dr. Greenleaf, who has just made a sur- 
vey of architecture as a career, asserted 
that the need of good architecture in 
building schools and the great amounts 
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‘Slum Reclamation 
Declared to Need 


Private Enterpris 
Philanthropic Attempts to 

Eliminate Blighted City 

Areas Ineffective, Says 
| President’s Group 


Planned by Farm Interests 


Pinal plans for a National Corn Credit 
Corporation capable of lending corn grow- 
ers between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000, there- 
by holding approximately 40,000,000 bush- 
els of corn off the market, may be made 
in Chicago on Nov. 3, according to infor- 
mation received by the Federal Farm 
Board Oct. 30. 

Preliminary arrangements for the credit | 
pool have already been agreed upon at 
conferences between Stanley Reed, general 
counsel of the Farm Board, George Milnor, 
head of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation, Earl C. Smith, president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
George Ranney, vice president of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, repre- 
senting banking and manufacturing inter- 
ests, savs the information. Additional in- | 
formation reccived by the Board follows: 

The Farm Board will suppiy 50 por} 
cent of the corporation's $1,000,000 capital, 
and the other half will come from Mid- 
western bankers and manufacturers. If 
the conference next Tuesday is successful, 
corporation papers will be filed in Illinois. 

Loans for nine months or less will be | 


J 


| 


€ 


Elimination of slums in American cities 
requires coordinated action by governmen- 
tal agencies and private enterprise, 
President's Conference on Home Building 


and Home Ownership announced Oct. 30. 
A survey by a special committee on 


fact that philanthropic efforts alone can- 
not solve the problem and that “virtually 
nothing effective” has been accomplished 
by the expenditure of immense private 
fortunes. That elimination of slums is 
ecornmically desirable is pointed out in 
the announcement, which follows in full 
text: 





9 
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To Shipping Combine 





Private Enterprise Urged 

If the slum areas of American cities are 
to be reclaimed and made into healthful 
and desirable home districts, the aid of 
private enterprise will have to be enlisted, 
in the opinion of Abram Garfield, a rchi- 
tect, of Cleveland, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Blighted Areas and Slums 
of the President Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. The Com- 
mittee met recently in Washington to pre- 
pare its report for the Conference. 

“The main object of our committee,’ 
Mr. Garfield said, “is to find some means 
by which private enterprise can be en- 
couraged to rebuild slum areas, not as a 
philathropic venture but as a good busi- 
ness investment. Philanthropic effort 
working alone is not sufficient to do away 
with the country’s slums. In spite of the 
immense private fortunes that have been 
spent, virtually nothing effective has been 
done toward solving the problem as a 
whole.” 


Contract Signed by Federal 
Board With United States 
Lines Company of Nevada 


A contract for reorganization of the, 
United States Lines, Inc., North Atlantic 
shipping service, was signed Oct. 30 by 
the United States Shipping Board and the 
newly-formed United States Lines Com- 
pany of Nevada, jointly controlled by 
Roosevelt-International Mercantile Ma- 
rine and the Dollar-Dawson shipping in- 
terests, it was announced orally at the 
Board. ’ 

Provisions of Contract 


The Nevada corporation, in addition to 


signing long-term notes for $3,170,000 for Slums Called Expensive 


mortgages held by the Government “Whatever is done must be done on a 
against the lines, contracted to supply big scale, and that is why we feel that 
$3,500,000 working capital, it was an- private enterprise collaborating with gov- 


nounced. It agreed to supply an addi- 
tional $2,500,000 to guarantee construction 
of two new ships now on the ways at 
Camden, N. J. This balance on the liners 
may be paid out of the $3,500,000, if that 
sum is large enough to cover it and oper- 
ating expenses. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

The Roosevelt-International Mercantile 
Marine Company and the Dollar-Dawson 
combine will have a 50-50 interest in the 
new corporation, with equal authority in 
controlling its affairs. 

Service to Continue 


Under the new arrangements there will 
be no interruption in services. The strong 
hands into which the lines pass will be 
fully capable of carrying on an adequate 
service, the Board anticipates 

The signing of the contract between the 


ernment is essential. Presumably before 
the business man will undertake to trans- 
form slum areas into desirable residential 
quarters, as a business, he must be shown 
that there is a profit in such action. The 
Committee believes that slums are ex- 
pensive. Certainly they are to the com- 
munity—in extra policing requirements, in 
fire costs. and in social relief outlay, to 
mention only a few items. The problem 
is to determine whether they are not in 
the long run expensiv® to the property 
owner immediately involved.” 

A major difficulty that stands in the 
way of clearing out slums in the congested 
areas of America's cities, according to Mr. 
Garfield, is that of obtaining sufficient 
land, and his Committee sees this prob- 
lem as one which government can help to 
solve. At present, Mr. Garfield states, the 


information 


to help. The State’s power of eminent 
domain can be exercised only when prop- 
erty is to be taken for a public purpose. 








{Continued on Page 6. Column 7.] 


Many of the legal points involved in de- | 
termining that it is a public purpose to| 


Dr. Wilbur Advises C 


To Accord With Economic Chan ges 


rehabilitate the have 


worked out. 
Other Parts of Problem 

Slums, which are defined as home dis- 

tricts that are 

and a social liability, 

the whole problem of 

Those blighted 


slums, yet to be 


the Committee 
residential districts that 


disuse or a type of use that does not re- 
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open accounts with old, wrinkled money England Repays Part 
that had been hidden away in some tin : 
can or tree stump for years. Old coins, 
gold and silver, and soiled bills of all de- 
nominations found their way into the 
vaults of the United States Treasury by | 
the route of postal savings. Thus the sys- 
tem brought millions of dollars of hoarded. 


Sends 50 Millions Each to Re- 
serve Bank and France 


® idle capital into circulation. 


Today, however, depositors come not 
with old coins and wrinkled bills, but 
with weekly pay checks from established 
business organizations, and with accounts 
transferred from recognized banks. 

With the number of depositors daily 
increasing, it is expected that with the 
end of October their savings will total 
more than $500,000,000. On June 30, 1930, | 
deposits totaled but $179,905,223. The 
number of depositors is now estimated to 
be about 700,000. an increase of about 
300.000 over the total in June, 1930. To- 
day, the average saving of each deposi- 
tor is estimated to be about $715, whereas 
in June, 1930; the average was about $450 

er depositor. The amount deposited by 


Advices were received and announced 


ury Cct. 30, that the Banx of England was 
|; making a repayment of $50,000,000 to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and a 
like repayment to the Bank of France on 
its loans from the two institutions totalling 
$250,000 ,000. 

The original 90-day credits extended by 
the two banks expires Oct. 31. Funds 
were advanced by them to aid the Bank 
of England as a stabilization measure. 

The fact that the Bank of England was 
able to make such a large curtailment 
was looked upon at the Treasury as a 
highly favorable sign, it was explained 
ach saver, as well as the total number| Federal Reserve Board officials expressed 
of depositors, has almost doubled. ja similar view. 

The Department has received charges) furnished follows: 
stating that the Postal Savings System | 


\ 
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States to construct new school buildings, | 
j and that 251,000 additional class rooms to | 


Pennsylvania, shows the future possibili- | 
the building and architectural 


the | 


blighted areas and slums brought out the} 


hands of government are not entirely free 


unsanitary, unwholesome, 
do not constitute 


have fallen from a former affluence into 


Of Credit Extensions 


Neither in the Federal Reserve Board| broadcast by 


R 31, 1931 


America’s National 


Newspaper 





Established March 4, 1996 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





tional Sy | 
r Coordination 


Of Trade Planned 





of Commerce 
Is Developing Program 
For Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Says Bureau Chief 


‘Department 


Standard Practices 


Will Be Promoted 


Research Now Being Carried 
On by Individual Trades 
Is to Be Correlated Into 
Plan of Nation-wide Scope 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—An “Ameri- 
can economic plan” for business stabiliza- 
tion through group action is being devel- 
;oped by the Department of Commerce, 
Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, 
i here today. 

With the warning that “the time has 
jcome for definite action by American 
business,” to prepare effective economic | 
plans, Director Feiker explained that the | 
program in final form will be made avail- | 
j able to trade and industrial organizations, | 
;}but that it will conform to the “funda- 
mental American principle” of individual 
initiative, achievement and reward and is 
not a program which can be imposed by 
“flat or decree.” 

Progressive Research 

| The New York Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives heard Mr. Feiker describe courses 
| followed recently in the effort to secure 
|data on which to base economic planning. 

These include market research and analy- 
sis, product research, investment an 
| equqipment-replacement program, budget- 
ing, forecasting, statistical control, sim- 
plification and development of standard 
pecifications, development of sound in- 
terindustry relations, wages and employ- 
ment policy, and adoption of standard 
trede practices. 

Standardization of employment can 
contribut? materially to the uliimate aims 
oi economic planning, he declared, and 
|}new products and new uses for existing 
products should be developed for exploi- 
tation in future depressions. 

Need of Definite Action 

An authorized summary of Mr. Feiker's 
address follows in full text: 

The time has come for definite action 
by American business through its organ- 
ized groups in the direction of effective 
economic planning. It is time to stop 
talking and to do something. We have 
}all been indulging in a plethora of dis- 
}cussion as to what should be done. The 
need now is for a modicum of action in 
order that American business may never 
again confront the disastrous toboggan of 
the “business cycle” without actual effec- 
tive means of applying the brakes. 
| The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been at work on _ this 
problem, and it is prepared to offer its 
services to any industry seeking to take 
advantage of the available means for set- 
ting up, the machinery to plot its future 
development along stable and safe lines. 
How these services and aid shall be ex- 
tended and how far they are needed is 
+, matter for the individual to decide. 

Help by Government 

Government can help, government can 
coordinate and plan, but the burden rests 
upon every individual business group and 
business organization to put its own house 
in order. The forward looking individual 
or group will act now to insure future 
stability, and will take advantage of 
the means which business itself has set 
up in the Department of Commerce to de- 
termine its needs and its measures. 

Representative trade associations and 
business representatives have prompted 
the formulation of a definite concrete 
program-—an American economic plan, if 
you like—for business stabilization through 
group action. In its final form this pro- 
gram, now in a tentative stage, will be 
the product of the best thought that the 
Bureau may be able to summon from 
among leaders in American trade and in- 
dustry. In that form it will soon be made 
available to the trade or industrial or- 
ganization which seeks to move forward 
toward the stabilization of its future. 

Individual Initiative 

This program must conform to the 
fundamental American principle of indi- 
vidual initiative and individual achieve- 
ment for individual reward. It can not 
be imposed by fiat or decree. It must in 
the end rest upon the intelligence and 


| 
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‘Youth Must Be Educated to 
Transition From an A 





to an industrial age, the Secretary of the 
{Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in a radio 
address Oct. 30, stressed the necessity of 
moulding the thoughts of children in ac- 
cordance with this change. The failure 
|to do this, he said, “may cost us a price 
|far beyond the apparent advantages we 


orally at the Department of the Treas-| have gained.” 


Dr. Wilbur’s address was broadcast from 
Washington in connection with the Chi- 
cago Regional Conference of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. He described as being “defi- 
nitely upon us,” the change from country 
to city, “from plow to desk, from scrub- 
bing board to typewriter, from the do- 
|} mestic circle to the movie.” 

Strict adherence to the “Children’s 
Charter.” as developed By the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, was advised by Secretary 
| Wilbur. He also warned that depres- 
|sions hurt children more than adults and 


Additional information| that “permanent scars’ may be left upon 


'childhood unless protected. His address, 
the National Broadcasting 
Company, follows in full text: 

When a great national movement is 


¥ 


|} about by 





‘ | » 
stem Oil Output Lowest (Business Cycles 


d | 


In Five-year Perio 


Closing of East Texas Field | 
Said to Have Caused Drop 
In Crude Production 

seed 


C= petroleum production fell to the} 

‘ lowest daily average in five years dur- 
ing September, dropping 86,000 barrels | 
from the August daily amount, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
announced Oct. 30. | 

Practically all of the decline was brought 


the Bureau stated, while Oklahoma pro- 
duction decreased slightly and California 
output remained practically stable. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Crude petroleum: 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 


| crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
|ing September, 1931, 


amounted to 63,636,- 
000 barrels, a daily average of 2,121,000 
barrels. This, the lowest production in 
more than five vears, represents a decline 
of 86,000 barrels from the daily average 
of the previous month, and is 253,000 bar- 
rels, or 11 per cent. below the output of 
a year ago 

Practically all of the decline in output 
in September resulted from the shutdown 
of the East Texas field The field was 
closed Aug. 17 and was not reopened until 


disclosed in an address Sept. 5, when the wells were allowed to) 


produce 225 barrels daily. Its daily aver- 
age production in September amounted to 


| 343,000 barrels as compared with 460,000 


barrels daily for the previous month. 
The production in the California fields 
remained virtually stationary in Septem- 
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Constitution Allows 
Four Per Cent Beer, 
States Mr. Bingham 


Legalization Would Tend 
To Promote Temperance, 
Aid Employment and Ex- 
pand Revenue, He Says 


It is “entirely within the range of the 
Constitution” to legalize the manufacture 
and sale af beer having 4 per cent alcohol, 
according to the belief expressed by Sena- 
tor Bingham (‘(Rep.), of Connecticut, in 
a radio address Oct. 30. Such beer, he 
said, is not intoxicating in ordinary use. 

Senator Bingham_voiced his hope that 
Congress soon will modify the national 


prohibition law to promote temperance, to 


increase the public revenue, to increase 
the demand for barley, and to make pos- 
sible the legitimate employment of thou- 
sands of persons 


Changing the Volstead Act 

“If we cannot repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment, at least we ought to modify 
the Volstead Act so as to make it more 
reasonable, more in conformity with pub- 
lic opinion,” he asserted. 

Senator Bingham's address, delivered 
from Washington under the auspices of 
the magazine “Liberty” over a network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Nearly every one agrees that the present 
situation with regard to prohibition, the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act is not only bad, but intolerable. Some 
people still hope that under our national 
prohibition laws there will be a gradual 
decrease in the demand for alcoholic bev- 
erages until it virtually disappears. The 
Wickersham Commission, whose recom- 
mendations were so very moderate, dis- 
covered nothing in past experience or 
in the operation of social principles which 
could furnish any foundation for the 
thought that the demand for alcoholic 
beverages is decreasing. 

Lessons of Experience 

The lessons of history and the evidence 
they collected all indicate the contrary 
to be true. Many former supporters of 
prohibition and total abstinence are now 
willing to admit that the hope that there 
will be a decrease in the demand is not 
well founded. On the contrary thousands 
of former supporters of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
come to realize that few things are 
tubborn and unyielding as social habits 
and conceptions of what constitutes right 
personal conduct. 

The drinking of. beer and wine has its 
roots in the racial history and social tra- 
ditions of all of the European countries 
from which we Americans have come. 
For countless generations our ancestors in 
England and Germany drank wholesome 
beer and ale as regularly as they ate 
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hild Training 


Accommodate Itself to Our 
gricultural Era, Secre- 


tary of Interior Declares 
| [DESCRIBING the shift in the United, well started, its continuation depends 
| States today from an agricultural Upon sustained local interest In the 


a States while we have much na- 
tiona 
through local and State organizations, 
either governmental or private. The 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection held in Washington stands 
out as one of the bold attempts of a 
country to study its children and to pre- 
pare them in every way for the days 
ahead. 

The regional White House Conference 
in Chicago is not only along the lines de- 


sired by President Hoover, who called the! 


Conference, but is also in keeping with 
the practical situation. Let no one 
imagine that the problem of the Ameri- 
can child of today is a simple one, either 
for the child or for those having responsi- 
bility for him. 

We are undergoing a rapid transforma- 
tion in the endeavor to accommodate our- 
selves to the machine age and to the con- 
tributions of science to civilization. At the 
same time we suddenly find ourselves in 


the midst of a world intimately interlocked | 


in economic life by new bonds that have 
come with the rapid transportation of 


| (Continued on Page 3, Column 4,] 







closing of the East Texas field, | 


According to reports | 


| 


have | 
so | 


thinking, most of our “action is| 
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Not Preventable, 
Says Mr. Wiggin 


No Human Agency Can Fore- 
see Periods of Expansion 
And Depression, Banker 
Tells Senate Committee 


Trade Council Urged 


By Alfred P. Sloan 


Declares Establishment of 
Agency to Guide Business * 
Would Provide Good Start 
To Economie Stability 


There will always be periods of business 
expansion, and other periods of business 
difficulties, and “no commission and no 
brain in the world can prevent it,” Albert 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the governing 
board of the Chase National Bank in New 
York City told the special subcommittee 
of the Senate, considering proposals for 
2 National Economic Council, at its hear- 
ing Oct. 30. A National Economic Coun- 
cil probably would do no harm, he con- 
| tinued, but neither would it, in his opin- 
ion, do any good. 

At the same hearing, Alfred P. Sloan 
| Jr.. president of General Motors Corpo- 
| ration, declared that he favored a Na- 
; itonal Economic Council as proposed in 
Senator La Follette’s bill (S. 6215). 

Mr. Sloan testified he believed the es- 
tablishment of a council to guide busi- 
ness through advisory information would 
be a good start to economic stabilization. 

Foresees Improvement 


_ An improvement in business conditions 
is coming, in Mr. Wiggin’'s opinion. Asked 
| Whether or not it would be a “substantial” 
improvement, he replied that the word 
“substantial” was vague, but that perhaps 
it might be used in describing the im- 
provement which will come when condi- 
tions abroad have been stabilized and 
business in this country revived. 

He read to the Committce the summary of 
the reconimendations of the Basie Com- 
mittee, as made public by him upon his 
recent return from Europe. “Stripped of 
| technicalities,” he said at that time, “the 
| Substance of our report is that the res- 
| toration of credit in Europe and the con- 
| Sequent revival of business in the United 
| States depends upon: (1) a rapproche- 
| ment between France and Germany; (2) 
| reduced reparations; (3) reduced internas 
| Hemel debts; and (4) reduced tariffs. ' 


Legal Barriers 


Liberalization of the Sherman Antic 
Trust Act would probably be helpful, Mr. 
Wiggin declared, but not if it were to lead 
to governmental price-fixing. Senator La 
| Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Chairman 
|of the subcommittee, suggested that 
| price-fixing might be the logical result 
| of the proposal made by the Committee of 
|the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on Continuity of Business and Em- 
ployment. The chairman of that com- 
; mittee, Henry J. Harriman, appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee Oct. 26. 

Asked by Mr. La Follette if he thought 
jthat the recent depression could be at- 
tributed in any way to the credit policies 
| of the American banking system, Mr. Wig- 
gin replied that in his opinion, the bank- 
ing policies did not produce the business 
difficulties. That was true, he said, of 
both investment banking and commercial 
| banking 

Speculation ‘in the Air’ 

Many bankers, he declared, did what 
they could to curb excessive expansion, 
but speculation was in the air, and the 
| bankers merely met the demand of the 
public for securities and credit. “I do not 
think that we are justified in holding the 
bankers responsible for the speculative 
craze that swept the country,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Wiggin agreed with the chairman 
that there was an excessive expansion of 
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Level of Farm Prices 


| Declines for Month 


| October Index, However, Does 
| Not Cover Recent Advances 


| Declining four points in one month, the 
| index of farm prices stood at 68 on Oct. 
| i5, but since the time at which the index 
| was computed wheat and cotton prices 
| have advanced, according to information 
}made available by the Department of 
| Agriculture Oct. 30. 

While the index of the prices which 
farmers receive for their products shrunk 
| from 72 to 68, the prices of commodities 
| which the farmer has to buy for family 
and production needs fell only one point, 
making the ratio between his income and 
his expenses go down three points on the 
| index, the information shows. Farm 
prices between 1909 and 1914 are taken as 

00 in compiling the index. Additional in- 
formation made available by the Depart- 
|} ment follows: 

The index of farm prices is now 24 
points below the low record which it set 
| Prior to 1931. The previous low record 
|; was in December, 1911. Prices are 38 
| points below the level at which they stood 
at this time last year. All classes of farm 
products except dairy products and poul- 
try still are lower than they ever had 
| been up to 1931. Grains are the farthest 
below, being 36 points under the low 
a which they reached in December, 

The farm price of wheat was reported 
at 36.1 cents per bushel on Oct. 15, “con- 
tinuing the slight upward tendency in 
evidence since the low point in August; 
| Oats, barley, and rye have likewise showed 
;}some slight improvement since the Au- 
gust low point.” 
| From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, dairy and 
poultry products registered a usual sea- 
| sonal advance in prices, the index of farm 
|} prices rising from 93 on Sept. 15 to 99 
}On Oct. 15. All other sub-groups in the 
index declined. “Corn was down to 33.4 
}cents per bushel on Oct. 15, influenced 
somewhat by the market situation, but 
more perhaps by the shift from an old 
to a new crop basis,” says the Bureau. 

All livestock prices declined during the 
| period from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. Hogs at 
|4.70 per 100 pounds and corn at 33.4 
jcetnms per bushel brought the corn-hog 
ratio up to 14.1 compared with 12.6 a 
month ago. This feecine ratio is the 
highest since the Fall of 1926. 
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Cov. Ritchie Asks Funds Are Sought Damages As a 


By Indians for 
Treaty Vi Violations 


Union of Polities 
And Economies 


Maryland Chief Executive 
Favors Mobilization of 
Constructive Minds for 
The Common Good 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The need of 
finding a way to unite politics and eco- 
nomics for the common good in the United 
States was stressed tonight by Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, in an address at the 
annual dinner of the New York Southern 
Society. He favored a mobilization of the 
Nation's constructive brains for this pur- 
pose. 

Some way must be found, he said. for 
politics and economics to work together 
and to understand each other. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

I make no apology for talkinz to you 
briefly on politics tonight, not politics in 
the partisan sense, but in the sense Elihu 
Root had in mind when he said, that 

“the principal ground of reproach against 
any American citizen should be that he 
is not a politician.” 

In that sense politics is something rooted 
in human needs and values. It is the ex- 

ression and the experience of life. It 

the fruit of the old lessons of trial 
and error, hope and courage. 

The basic constituents of sound politics 
are after all little more than those ele- 
mental human factors and virtues now so 
much needed, like thrift, enteryrise, con- 
sistency, integrity, vision. 

Tariff Law Criticized 


Unhappily these virtuse and factors do 
not predominate in many of our present 
dav political undertakings. 

We pass a tariff ostensibly in the in- 
terest of American business and American 
farmers. and it pretty nearly ruinsour abil- 
ity to do business with the world at the 
very time we need world markets for our 
surplus goods and produce. 

We try to lift the Western and North- 
western farmer up by his bootstraps. by 
purchasing millions of bushels of wheat 
in the vain hope of stabilizing the price 
and then we dare not sel lit for fear of 
breaking the market altogether. So we 
exchange a lot of it for Brazilian coffee 
and thus put Government into competi- 
tion with industry. 

We have gone through 15 major de- 
pressions in the last century, and are told 
on high authority that “we have — 
something as the result of each of thes 
experiences;” but it was not enough <0 
supply any plan which in the long years 
of good times would make some provision 
for labor in the bad years of hard times; 
and so from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 men 
and women are out of work and are told 
to look to citizens’ relief committees. 


Compulsory Insurance 


Thereupon we begin talking about com- 
pulsory State unemployment insurance, re- 
gardiles sof the bitter experiences of other 
lands, and with little thought to whether 
any such plan squares with the ideals of 
pcsonal initiative and self reliance and 
with the spirit of individual and collective 
enterprise which brough cur country to 
its high estate and which are still our 
brightest hope for the future. 

We spend untold millions of the tax- 
payers’ money upon highways and watev- 
Ways, and then let these same agencies 
endanger the stebility of the railroads and | 
the savings of millions of the people by 
subjecting them to competition from air- 
ships in the air. from pipe lines under 
ground, from Government-owned barge 
lines on the water and from motor buses 
or State-owned and State-maintained 
rights of way. 

We adopt national prohibition in a 
wave of moral uplift. and then as a 
country refuse to admit that it will not 
prohibit, and to remedy its unhappy 
corsequences. 

We pass anti-trust laws to control mo- 
nopolies, and then make it impossible for 
our new order of mass production to pre- 
vent demoralization in wages, prices and 
markeis, 


a 


Government Subsidies 


We oppose the interference of Govern- 
ment with business, and then nearly every 
business group runs to the Government 
for aid and subventions and subsidies of 
its own. 

Some preach Government ownership 
and operation of Business or of the util- 
ities, and forget that if Government 
credit and general accounts were not be- 
hind such undertakings, they would 
nearly always show staggering deficits, 
and that anyhow they threaten the eco- 
nomic balance of our whole industrial 
system. 

We talk about the abitrary powers and | 
the excessive cost of Government, and 
then by giving it more and still more 
powers we whittle down the liberties of 
the people and the responsibilities of the 
States. and at the same time raise the 
cost of government still higher, until se 
tax ourselves almost to death. 

Were there time we could go on, and 
instance like inconsistencies and inepti- | 
tudes in our foreign policies, but I must 
conclude. 

I do not presume to suggest the way 
which will lead us out of the wilderness 
to which all these things have contrib- 
uted. Most of us have been pretty well 
fed up on plans as it is. My mail brings 
half a dozen every day. 

It may be bad politics to say it, but I 
do not believe there is any magic remedy. 
There is no rabbit in the hat for some 
sort of legerdemain to pull out. There is 
no alchemist who can turn base metal 
into gold. 

Politics and Economics 

But the truth, it seers to me, is that 
the time is near when politics and eco- 
nomics must work together. Had they 
paid more attention to eath other. I be-' 
lieve we might not be in our present 
straits. The average man _ thinks of 
politics and economics as each controlled 
by different laws or vrinciples. Tt is fast 
b*coming apparent that our politico-eco- 
nomic picture must be seen as a whole. 
end not as if its frame were political and 
its canvas economic. or vice verse. 

Tf we are to do more than just trust to 
fate or Inck and muddle eieng, then we 
must find some wav for politics and ec- 
nom's to understand each other and work 
torether for the common good. 

It would be obvious that such incon- 
sistencies as I have mentioned have 
brought us to the brink of all sorts of 
possible nolitical action which only the 
most enlightened leadership can make 
more helpful than harmful. 

I believe that the background of this 
leadership must come from economics. 
The dev for meeting crises by beating 
political tom-toms has ovassed. The 
trained minds of the nation must be 
drafted and must he listened to. What 
we need is a ds~mohbilizatinn of political 
Qretery, ond wehilivetien of the construc- 
tive brains of the country. 


California Acts to Cut 
Losses Caused by Weeds 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 

In an effort to reduce the estimated 
loss from weeds to California ranchers 
of %50.000,000 annually. the Director of 
Agriculture. Dudley Moulton, has an- 
romnced the appointment of Waiter S. 
Ball, of Sacramento, as chief of a newly 
created Bureau of Weeds and Weed 
Centro’. 

Melcring that wecd control work will 
heee-ferth pl-v an imnortant part in the 
work of the State Farm Department. Di- 
ree*ov Moulion stated that the Bureau 
will coon-rete with agricultural commis- 
sioners in the infested counties in de- 
veloping improved methods for combating | 

the noxious weed. 


, 


Oct. 30. 


by 


;may 


From State Help 


Illinois and Washington Ask 
Workers to Contribute to 
Unemployment Relief 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Oct. 30. 

All employes of the executive branch 
oi the State of Illinois, including the 
Governor, department heads and others, 
have been called upon to contribute one 
day’s pay each month from November 
until April, inclusive, for unemployment | 
reliel, according to announcement by 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson. “All em- 
ployes will be expected to contribute,” 
the Governor said. 

Similar action was taken last year, 
when the employes were requested to con- 
tribute one day’s pay each month for six 
months. 


OLympiIa, Wash., Oct. 30. 
All employes of the State of Washington 
in deparunents and institutions under the 
supervision of the Governor have been 
requested to contribute the equivalent of 
one day’s pay each month for the next 
three months for unemployment relief, 
it was stated in a letter from Governor 
Roland H. Hartley to the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at at Portland, Oreg. 


Federal Promotions 
From ‘Blind Alley’ 
Positions s Explained 


Plan Will “Not Overlap That 
For Transferring  Un- 
needed Clerks, Says Dr. 
O’Rourke of Civil Service 


The plan of the Council of Personnel 
Administration to promote technical, pro- 
fessional and administrative employes of 
the Federal Government to higher posi- 
tions when these positions are vacated 
will not in any way overlap President 
Hoover's economy plan, according to an 
announcement issued Oct. 29 by the 
Council. 

The announcement, summarizing plans 
a aims of the Council follows in full 
ex 

At the regular weekly meeting Oct. 29 
of the Sivil Service Commission’s em- 
ployes, Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Director of 
Research and Personnel Administration of 
the Civil Service Commission, explained 
to the Civil Service Commission’s em- 
ployes the plan of possible transiers of 
efficient employes in “blind alley” jobs in 
line with the general purposes of the 
Council of Personnel Administration cre- 
o_ Sy the Executive order of April 25, 
ype 


ing of Plans Denied 
Dr. O’Rour 


pointed out that this 
plan does not overlap in any way the 
one recently ordered by the President, 
which placed in the hands of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and by that Bureau in the 
hands of the Chief Coordinator, the duty 
of effecting the reemployment in another 
epartment where they are needed of any 
surplus employes in one department or 
bureau or any who are dismissed be- 
cause of reduction of force. 

The recent order of the President above 
refered to is a measure of economy, and 
will affect principally employes in clerical 
and lower grades, whereas the study of 
transfers of employes in “blind alley” jobs, 
that is, those who have reached the limit 
of promotion in the offtce or establishment 
in which they are employed, contemplates 
was technical, professional, and adminis- | 

trative employes of high qualifications | 
be considered for vacancies occur- 
ring in higher grades in other offices or 
establishments, instead of making new ap- 
pointments to such higher-grade “positions, 
thus increasing career possibilities in the 
Federal civil service. 

The President's recent order. is an 
economy measure solely, whereas the broad 
program of transfers between departments | 
of highly qualified employes, as provided | 
by the Executive Order of April 25. 1931, 
creating the Council of Personnel Ad-| 
ministration, is a part of the general sys- 
tem of improving employment manage- 
ment in the Federal civil service. 


Corn Credit Pool 
Being Organized 


Final Plans Expected at Early 
Date in Chicago 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

made by the corporation in all States 
throughout the corn belt. Warehouse re- 
ceipts will be accepted as security; in Ili- | 
nois, Towa, Indiana and Nebraska re- | 
ceipts from the State Department of Ag- 
riculture certifying that the grain has 
been sealed up on the farm may be ac- 
cepted as warehouse receipts. 

Fifty per cent of the money must be| 
loaned to members of cooperatives and 
other farm organizations under a pro- 
viso attached to the plan by the Farm 
Board. The rest of the money can be 
loaned to anyone regardless of his affili- 
ation with a cooperative. 

The corporation will keep a surplus in 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank in 
St. Louis through which warehouse re-/ 
ceipts can be discounted to meet mar- 
ginal fluctuations in the market. At pres- 
ent prices the Corporation may be able 
to hold between 30,000,000 and 40,000,900 
bushels of corn off the market for a pe- 
riod of nine months or less. 


Pillager Bands in , Minnesota 
File Claim for $3,350,- 


State Art Museum of New Mexico at Santa Fe 


000 Against the Federal 


Government 


Damages amounting 
sought 
Pillager 
Minnesota’ by reason of alleged 
faith” 
in breaking a treaty with them, according 
to a claim (H. 387) 
United States Court of Claims. 

The claim of the Pillager Indians is 


to $3,350,000 are 


from the United States by the! 
Bands of Chippewa Indians of | 
“bad | 
on the part of the Government | 


just filed with the! 


| 


based on an estimated cost of lands taken | 


by the Government in violation of a treaty 


made in 1847, of $864,000 plus interest at | 
5 per cent per annum from Aug. 21, 184i. | 


According to the treaty, a 
700,000 acres of rich Minnesota farm lands 


total of | 


belonging to the Indians was bought by | 


the Government for merchandise amount- 
ing to about $11,000, the understanding 
being that the land in question would be 
used by the Menominee ‘fribe of fdians, 
which was to move from its lands in 
Wisconsin to make way for white settlers. 


Provisions of Treaty 


The Menominees were to become a 
buffer between the Sioux and Chippewa 
nations, which prior to the treaty were in 
constant warfare with each other. The 
strip of land lay along the border line 
between the Sioux and the Chippewas, 
and the Menominees were friendly to both 
tribes. 

In consideration of the payment of the 
merchandise, the 700,000 acres of larid were 
ceded to them 12 townships of their Wis- 
that the land would be neld perpetually 
as “Indian Land,” and that the Pillager 
Bands of the Chippewa Tribe would have 
access to it as formerly. 

In consideration for the iand, the Pil- 
lagers received each year for five years, 
approximately 400 Mackinaw blankets, 
several hundred yards of various kinds of 
cloth, twine, thread, needles, looking 
glasses, kettles, 500 pounds of tobacco and 
5 barrels of salt. 


Violation Is Alleged 

On the first payment the Indians also | 
received 200 beaver traps and 75 guns. 

The Menominees, however, refused to 
move from their home grounds, and the 
Government of the United States retro- 
ceded to them 12 townships of the Wis-| 
consin lands worth $387,000, and paid them | 
$242,686 in cash for 
United States the Pillager tract. 

Contrary to the provisions of the treaty 
of 1847, the claim petition stated, the 
Government of the United States with- 
out consulting the Pillagers, opened the 
700,000 acre tract to white settlement, and 
no longer held it as “Indian land.” 

Allowing $11,000 for the cost of the mer-* 
chandise given to the Pillagers, the peti- 
tion stated, the Indians have been dam- 
aged to the extent of $3,350,000 through 
the loss of their lands in violation of the 
treaty. 


Conference Sought 
To Stabilize Silver 


Western Governors Also Favor 
Building Program 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. 


The Bureau is very efficiently operated, 
he said. Mr. Blood’s statement followed 
previous criticisms of Federal Bureau con- 
trol, made earlier by State delegates. 

Leadership in Road Building 

“Europe now looks to the United States 
for leadership in highway construction,” 
he asserted. Mr. Blood said he was of 
the firm belief that Federal highway aid 
funds shall continue to flow into the 


| sparsely settled Western States “where the 


Government already owns so much of the 


| land,.’ 


The $125,000,000 annual program should 
continue, as should the $12,500,000 annual | 
appropriation for forest roads and $3,000,- 
000 annually for public land roads. 

Speaking of possible State control and| 
ownership of lands now owned by the Gov- 
ernment, he said, 
cised that the return of public lands to) 


the States does not jeopardize the opera- | 


tion of the sliding scale of participation | 
in Federal aid expenditures for roads.” 


OreSon Road Program Described 
J. M. Dever, attorney for the Oregon | 


‘State Highway Commission told the West- | 


ern Govenros that Oregon will spend 
enough in road construction this Winter | 
to take care of one-third of the unem-| 
ployed in this State. “We are putting our) 
machinery in the sheds and will do the 
work by hand labor.” he said, “so as to) 
provide as much relief as possible—even | 
though we know it is the more costly | 
method from the road construction stand- 
point.” 

Hoval A. Smith, Bisbee, Ariz., asked 
for a tariff on copper. Carl M. Cox, 
Land Commissioner of Wyoming, advo- 
cated an oil tariff. 


Drought problems. taxation and recla- 


mation were the subjects considered dur- | 


ing the afternoon session, just before 


‘adjournment until next year. 
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retroceding to the) 


“care should be exer-| 


Built in 1917, the State Art Museum of New Mexico, in the capital city of Santa Fe, follows the Pueblo Indian 


and Spanish Mission type of architecture. 


Artists who are residents of the State are permitted 


to hang 


their paintings on the walls of the museum under certain restrictions. Paintings or murals are found in every 
room of the building, which also houses valuable collections of Indian pottery. Pieces of hand-carved furni- 
ture, found in the museum, are reproductions or adaptations of furniture found in old Spanish missions and 


= residences. 


The exterior and patio of the museum are shown in the upper pictures. 


The auditorium is shown 


below on the left; murals adorn the walls, including one entitled “The Vision of Columbus” and a series pre- 


senting the life story of St. Franci: 


Constitution Allows 


Ss. On the lower right is seen a room 


carvings. 


the Legalization 


in the museum set apart for wood 


Slum Riclewation 


| Of 4Per Cent Beer, Says Mr. Bingham Declared to Need 


| 


Says Such Action Would Promote Temperance, Aid Em- 


| ployment and Increase Public Revenues 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bread and meat. Similarly for centuries 
our ancestors in Italy, Greece, Spain and 
France partoox of wine regularly and 
with no more thought of its being wrong 
then than it was wrong to eat olives and 
honey. 

No one who reads the Bible can fail to 


{be impressed with the fact that while in- 


temperance is severely condemned, the or- 
dinary use of wine is not only taken as a 
matter of course, but is even sanctified 
as a sacrament. While it is true that 
Mohammedan peoples have been taught 
not to use wine, the Christian peoples of 
the world have understood for the last 
19 centuries that the Founder of the 
Christian religion was praised for mak- 
ing good wine, and furthermore instructed 
His disciples and followers to use bread 
and wine when they came togethet to 


remember His teachings and His life. 


Says Public Opinion 


Can Change Law 


With this as a background it is easy 
to understand why the attempt of those 

who believe that the use of wine is wicked 
to force their ideas on the rest of us 
by law, has not been successful. Social 
habits are the result of slow historical 
evolution. They can not be_ hurriedly 
changed by law. Public opinion can 
change law. Law can not change public 
opinion. If our ancestors have been 
drinking beer or wine regularly for a 
hundred generations, we are not going to 
consider the use of beer or wine as wrong, 
even though their manufacture and sale 
have been made illegal. No law can make 
that wrong which a man’s consicence and 
family history tell him is right. 
forts to restrain and restrict individual 
frezdom, contrary to conscience and pub- 
|lic opinion, merely result in personal re- 
sentment and refusal to observe the law. 


However much one may disagree with | 


the conclusions of the Wickersham Com- 
mission, no one will claim that it was 
interested in the liquor business or that 
it did not make an earenst effort to find 
jout the truth about the present condi- 
tions. Consequently its findings are im- 
| portant. The Commission says: 

“It is evident that, taking the country 
/as a whole, people of: wealth, business 
men and professional men, and their 
lilies, and, pershaps, the higher 
| workingmen and their families, 
ing in large numbers in quite frank dis- 
regard of the declared po icy of the Na-| 
tional Prohibition Act.” To the serious 
leffects of this attitude of disregard of the! 
declared policy of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act must be added the bad effect | 
{on children and employes of what they | 
see constantly in the conduct of other-| 
wise law-abiding persons. Such things | 
land the effect on youth of the making 
of liquor in homes, in disregard of the) 
policy, if not of the express provisions | 
{of the law, the effect on the families of | 
‘workers of selling in homes, which ob- 
tains in many localities and the effect on 
working people of the conspicuous newly 
{acquired wealth of their neighbors who | 
| have engaged 
| quieting.” 

It is perfectly evident that the prohibi- 
tion law does not promote respect for 
|law and does not teach the habit of law 
| Observance. True, many good people be- 
| lieve that any law can be enforced; but) 
history shows that that is not so, even 
when.it has been attempted by monarchs 
—_ unlimited powers, like Philip II of 

pain. 


paid | 


Asserts Legislation 
Must Conform to Opinion 


It should be remembered that from the 
beginning ours has been a Government 
of public opinion. Legislation to be suc- 
cessful must conform to public opinion. 
Whether public opinion on this subject 
is right or wrong, the fact remains that 
public opinion can only be changed by 
| persuasive argumenis and not by force of 

aw. This my friends who believe in to- 

tal abstinenee are not ready to admit. 
| Nevertheless, 
sion points out that: 
“It is a serious impairment of the legal | 
order to have a national law upon the 
| books theoretically governing the whole 
land and announcing a policy for the| 
whole land which public opinion in many 
|important centers will not enforce and| 
in many others will not suffer to be en-| 
forced effectively.” 

“Tt is axiomatic that under any sys- 
| tem of reasonably free government a law 
will b2 observed and may be enforced 
|}only where and to the eixent that it 
| reflects or is an expression of the general 
| opinion of the normally law-abiding ele- 
ments of the community.” 


| “The state of public opinion, certainly 


} many important portions of our coun- | 


try, presents a serious obstacle to the! 
| obseryance and enforcement of the na- 
| tional prohibition laws.” 

These are the findings of an impartial 
|Commission, composed of distinguished 
| jurists and social workers. 

At the time the Eighteenth Amendment 
went in’o eect only 15 States provided 
for the legal scle of liquor, but these 15 
wet States have a populaion o:° more 

than 60,090.000 pcople or about helf of 
the population of the entire country. So 
far as I have been able to find out none | 
jof those States is any drier today than| 
‘it was then, Furthermore two formerly 


All ef-| 


fam- | 


are drink- | 


in bootlegging, are dis- | 


the Wickersham Commis- | 


dry States have recently repealed their | 
State prohibition acts. 

I wish the irtends of temperance would | 
be willing to look at the situation calmly 


from the standpoint of history and jus- | 


tice. I wish they would remember the 
wisdom of the biblical injunction 
temperate in all things.” None of us wish 
to see anything done which would pro- 
mote intemperance. On the other hand 
we observe that the present situation does 
nos prevent drunkenness nor has 
eliminated places where liquor is sold. 
“There are thousands of speakesies op- 
erating in the large cities—the number is 
appaling.” 

The question before us is not: Are we 
going to go back from total abstinence to 
crunkenness. The question is: Are we 
going to do something to promote tem- 
perance and discourage lawlessness. 

I believe that temperance and law ob- 
servance would be promoted by permitting 
people to purchase good beer for home 
consumption. At the present time they 
are permitted to make wine and cider at 
home. Why the making of hard cider at 
home is lawful, while the making of good 
4 per cent beer is illegal, is not clear. As 
a matter of fact good light beer cannot 
be made at home and is only practicable 
in_ breweries. 

Ii we can not repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment, at least we ought to modify 
the Volstead Act so as to make it more 
reascnable, more in conformity with pub- 
lic opinion. The Volstead Act defines as 

|intoxicating anything containing one-falf 
}of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
matter of fact that includes buttermilk. 


Points to Revenues 
From Legalized Beer 


Of course it is difficult to determine 
just what modification of the. Volstead 
Act may be made under the Constiiution. 
As long as the Eighteenth Amendment 
stands, the Congress can not make legal 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages. Personally, <I Yeiieve that it 
would be entirely within the Constitution 
to legalize the mf&inufacture and sale of 4 


tper cent beer which in ordinary use is} 


|not intoxicatin® sages, good beer 
| would promote temperatnce y tending to 
discourage the use of bootleg liquor. 
Furthermore it would restore an im- 
portant source of tax revenue now denied 
to the Federal Government. We are 
| faced with a tremendous deficit. “There 
is no doubt that a considerable part of 
| this deficit might be met by placing a 
reasonable tax on beer a d permitting its 
| manufacture end sale. In 1917 we derived 
$91,000,000 from taxes on beer and ale. In 
1918 the tax amounted to $12,000,000: and 
in 1919 to $117,000,000. This revenue is 
now lost to the Federal Government. 
| Ancther advantage of the legalizing of | 
beer would be the increased use of grain. 
In 1917 91,000, 000 bushels of grain were 
used in brewing.* Most of this was barley. 
| When the farmer found that he cou!d not 
sell barley to the breweries, he naturally 
| turned to raising wheat which has thus 
|increased the surplus of wheat and de- 
presed the price of that grain. Further- 
more large quantities of barley had to 
be sold for stock feed, thus depressing 
the prices of other feeds. Undoubtedly 
100,000,000 bushels of grain could be used | 
in the production of beer if its manufac- 
ture and sale were made legal. Perhaps 
|this is too small an amount to be worthy 
of consideration, but to me i¢ seem im- 
portant. 


| Believes Beer Industry 
‘Would Aid Employment 


It has been }) tested on behalf of the 
dairy farmers t..at to legalize beer wouid 
cause a reduction in the amount of ice 
cream consumed. Personaliy I never knew 
anyone ordering ice cream when they 
wanted beer. I never heard until recently 
that ice cream was a good substitute for 
beer. Perhaps it is. Perhaps I am mis- 
taken, but I really do not believe that to 
make beer obtainable in the home would 
lessen the demand for ice cream. 

Finally, I believe that the manufacture 
jand sale of 4 per cent beer would give 
|employment to a large number of those 
not now employed. It seem reasonable to 
sup ppose that at least 100,000 persons would 
find employment in connection with the 
| ~~qagepaoa and distribution of 4 per cent 

eer 

Undcubtedly it would interfere with the 
beer racket in some of the larger cities. 
Undoubicdly it will be opposed by those 
who do net believe in temperance, but 
who believe in total abstinence and who 
wish to inflict their belief on millions of 
people who have been rough up to believe 
that the temperate use of beer and wine 
is right and proper. Nothwithstanding 
this, I hope that the day may come when 
the Congres will be willing to modify the 
national prohibition laws so as to promote 


|temperance, increase the public revenue, | 


increase the demand for barley and make 
possible legitimate employment for thou- 
sanis of honest citizens. In my opinion 
the present situation is instfferable. It is 
not right to try to force prohibition on 
60,000.000 peop'e who do not believe that it 
is wrone ‘o drink a glass of wine or a 
bo't'e o° beer. 

Fer these reasons I heartily sympathize 
with the efferts of the League for the 
Modification of the Volstead Act to secure | 
| remedial legislation in the coming session | 
of Congress. 


“to be | 


it | 


As a! 


Private Enterprise 


| eS 

Philanthropic Attempts to 
Eliminate Blighted City P 

| Areas Are Said to Have 
Proved Ineffective 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pay in taxes their cost to the city, of | 
| which every city has examples, have also} 
| cccupied the Committee's attention. 
It has sought to determine the causes of 
such blighted areas, their effect on the 


| community and the occupants, and to find | 


means for their rehabilitation as well as 
for the prevention of new ones. It plans 
to make specific recommendations to the 
President's Conference which meets in 
Washington Dec. 2 to 5. 


The Committee is one of 31 appointed by 
the President to bring together data on 
every phase of the housing problem in 
the United States. The Conference has 
been organized under the co-chairman- 
ship of Secretary Lamont, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and of Secretary 
Wilbur, of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Dr. John M. Gries is the Executive 
Secretary. 


Committee Personnel 


The membership of the Committee on 
Blighted Areas and Slums includes busi- 
ness men, city planners, housing experts, 
architects, city officials, sociologists, econ- 
omists, and lawyers. The members, their 
affiliations, and the regions they repre- 
sent are: 

Abram Garfield, Chairman, Architect, Cleve- 


land; Robert Adamson, Corporation Executive 
and former Fire Commissioner of New York, 


| New York. 


Newman F. Baker, Northwestern University 
Law School, Chicago; John T. Boyd Jr., 
itect, Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor. The 
American City, Herbert B. Dorau, Economist, 
New York. 

Mamuel C. Elmer, Head of Department of 
Sociology, Pittsburgh; Edwin R. Embree, Ju- 
lius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago; John M 
Glenn, Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 
James Steele Gow, Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh; Dwight L.° Hoopingarner, American 
Construction Council, Labor Relations Ex- 
pert, New York. 

John Ihider, Pittsburgh Housing Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Bleecker Marquette, Better 
| Housing League and, Public Health Federa- 
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"/Regional Planning 
Is Found to Lack 
Concerted Action 


‘Though Large Sum Is Spent 
Yearly, Little Uniformity 
Shown, Says Mr. Wheeler 
Of Bureau of Standards 


Regional planning activities throughout 
|the country involve an annual expendi- 
ture conservatively estimated to be in ex- 
|cess of $1,000,000, yet planning activities 
of regional scope are rather “spotty,” ac- 
cording to information made available 
Oct. 30 by Dan H. Wheeler, Division of 
— and Housing, Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Although there is little uniform activity 
in the regional planning field, considering 
the country as a whole, an area of more 
than 96,000 square miles, equal to the State 
of Oregon in size, is contained in sections 
|}where regional planning influence of 
|} either official or unofficial character is be- 
jing exercised, Mr. Wheeler pointed out. 
|The population of this area, he added, is 
| approximately 39.250,000, equal to ne gop- 
|ulation of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
| Illinois and Kentucky, 


Several on Eastern Seaboard 


Further information made available by 
|Mr. Wheeler follows: 


There are several large, active, and in- 
| fluential planning groups on the eastern 
| seaboard operating in and about the most 
populous cities. Other similar organiza- 
| tions are located in the vicinity of large 
cities in the Great Lakes and Mid-West, 
while the Pacific coast is the third large 
field of operation. One commission is 
found in the South and three are located 
in the Southwest. 

Embraced within the territory covered 
by regional planning groups are 550 cities, 
towns, and villages of which 230 have 
| zoning ordinances in effect, 125 are mu- 
nicipalities with planning commissions, 
| and 70 have adopted an official plan. 
‘thes. area also includes parts of 64 coun- 

es 

The work of neither the official nor 
‘the unofficial planning groups is entirely 
isolated and public opinion in the more 
active regions is reported as favorable to 
anaes generally and? to the work of 

he regional body. 

Although the Uilinante objective of the 
great majority of the official regional plan- 
ning commissions is the adoption of com- 

prehensive plans, many are hindered by 
lack of funds or power. Consequently 
some commissions are turning attention 
first to such particular phases of plan- 
ning as*creation of a system of parks and 
| reforestation -as is the case in Onondaga 
| County, N. Y., or the preparation of an 
| aerial map for use in eveloping arterial 
highways, as is being done in Suffolk 
county, N. Y. 

Two Groups Prove Unique 

The Milwaukee County Regional Plan- 
ning Department and the Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission appear to be unique among the 
Official groups in regard to the extent of 
executive power granted them. The Mil- 
waukee body is entirely supported by 
county appropriations of which 60 per 
cent is allotted to planning and 40 per 
cent to execution of the plans. The Mary- 
land-National Capital group is supported 
by taxes and Federal appropriations and 
has an unusual amount of authority. 

The beneficial psychological influence 
emanating from ‘the knowledee that a 
large number of progresive, forward-look- 
ing communities are supporting planning 
bodies and reporting high desirable re- 
sults is of considerable significance and 
in a degree offsets the effect of “spotty” 
activity. 

Previously-compiled estimates that $225,- 
000,000 was wasted in wrongly-planned 
public improvements in Chicago during 
the period from 1871 to 1908, that the 
waste in New York was several times this 
amount, and that a certdin American 
city will save between $5,000,000 and $8,- 
000,000 as the result of planning regula- 
tions established several years ago indi- 
cate the possibilities which lie in planning 
and the desirability of further extension. 
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« Business Cycles Employment Plans ‘President to Pick 
In National Capital Cro 


Not Preventable, up to Inquire 


S M Wi e (Coordination to Be Arranged 
r. Wil | Between Departments and | In N Ch r 
ays x : + District of Columbia | to avy a ae 
aeuiimenseanatag Tidambaeas | 
H announced on Oct. 30 * 
No Human Agency Can Fore: | inaif‘suthorities of the District of Colum Says He Will Name Members 
; . i vi t an y 
see Periods of Expansion }3;.%1' Bepartments "and contractors From Navy , League to 
° | worki ic con! vi = | . * * 
And Depression, Banker |{2(e"th ‘handling unemployment in the| Join Investigation Cover- 
ing Statements by League 


| 


° | District during the Winter. The an-| 

Tells Senate Committee | nouncement follows in full text: 
SES ee. arena was ‘ce a eo 
[Continued from Page 1.] | with the Chairman of the District Unem-| president Hoover announced Oct. 30 

; “ ployment Committee, representatives of j 

credit in 1028 and 1920. “Manufacturers | Rove Gon Cnest, ie Diser Gone fs, coon ge he Obtained a st of the 
continue to manufacture goofs as long as| missioners, Mr. Gifford’s committee and | lect from that organization a’ representa- 
customers demand them, and they can/| others in the matter of coordination be- | tive to serve on a committee to investigate 
be sold at a profit,” Mr. Wiggin said. | tween the Federal Departments with the | the charge of the League's president that 
mae | District activities in relief to unemploy- | humanitarian and pacific intentions have 
“When that condition ceasés, production | ment oyer the Winter. j rasa eo Z > 
oni “ill led Mr. Hoover into exhiibiting an “abys 
is reduced. It is impossible to see far| |The District authorities will present a)mal ignorance” of the purpose of the 


: lan by which the Departments and con- | ny 
enough ahead to stop production as long | tractors working on public construction | N4y¥" Hoover’s statement follows in full 
as there is a demand for the goods at a|can actively cooperate to handle such un- | text: 


profit. It would take a very wise man ae prot lems as may arise in the “T am waiting to secure a list of the 
to tell that in three months or in six F members of the Navy League. As soon 
months or any given period of time, the ;as that list is obtainable, I shall select 


| . ; representation from the membership on a 
conditions obtaining at the time of nis Policy of Reducing 


committee which will be able to establish 
advice or warning would no longer exist. 


the untruths promulgated by the presi- 
I think you are looking for a superman, City Radio Stations 
Cd 


dent of that body.” | 
gad there isn’t any. 

Senator La Follette asked if the wit-| 
ness were not giving a counsel of despair, 
to which Mr. Wiggin replied that in his 

opinion nothing could be done to save us| 

from the fluctuations of business. New | Six Broadcasters 
generations make new mistakes, and do 
not benefit fully from the experience of 
the past, he declared. | 


Control of Interest 


Asked by Senator La Follette if he 
thought a conscious regulation of inter- 
est rates by banks would affect the ups 


and downs of business, Mr. Wiggin said) In keeping wit hits recently expressed | Hoover's statement, declared that he would 
that it is possible that a higher interest 


s ‘ | *, : : z a ‘ 2 
, : : policy of reducing the number of broad-| welcome an impartial investigation of the 
teres ° . : 3 et a , ee 
ie caaekee salves ae casting stations in and near large cities, | Navy, League’s allegations, although he 


that the mergers of business units, with| the Federal Radio Commission has taken | ‘wip egal saastak ts eas er 
resulting security issues in 1928 and 1929,|its first definite action by deleting six | oF the fact that Congress is the investi- 
were not primarily the result of a desire | stations, four in Chicago, one in Jersey | gating branch of the Government.” 
on the part of investment banking houses| City, and one in Newark, it was stated|” y+ Gardiner stated: ; 
for profit. orally Oct. 30 by Commissioner Harold “I am_ surprised at the suggestion of 
The bankers are in business to make A. Lafont. the President that he himself will appoint | 
money, he continued, but their profit was| _ “The Commission feels that such a re-| 4° “committee to investigate a matter| 
merefy incidental in plans which seemed | duction is inevitable,” he said. “Its action touching administrative policies, in view | 
desirable for other reasons. A merger in ordering off the air six stations in large | of the fact that Congress is the investi- | 
would not be possible where the only rea- Cities is indicative of this policy.” gating branch of the Government. Natu-| 
son for it was a profit for the bankers,| The followng information was made rajjy 7 would welcome a thoroughly im- 
he said. There was an unusual supply of | available by Mr. Lafount and records of partial investigation.” | 
securities offered during the period, he the Commission: | Mr. Gardiner also said that he stood by | 
declared, because the demand was in ex-|_ Of the Chicago stations, two were de-|tne ‘statements which he had issued | 
cess of normal. leted in decisions of the Commission made | through the Navy League and that he| 
Foreign trade is essential to the pros-| public Oct. 30, and two were ordered off would’ be able to substantiate them in| 
perity of American business, Mr. Wig-|the air by decisions of Oct. 16. The New | ny impartial inquiry. 
gins said, and we must keep as much of Jersey stations were deleted Oct. 23. * Mr. Stimson Denies Charges 


it aS we can. — ae Stations Affected “}* The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-| 

In stating his position with regard to| station WJAZ, operated by the Zenith| son, issued a denial Oct. 30 of allegations | 
causes of the depression, Mr. Wiggin read | Radio Corporation, of Chicago, and Sta-|made by the Navy League that the con-| 
into the record an extract from his an- | tion WCHI, operated by the People’s| versations between Ramsay MacDonald, | 

p nual report to the stockholders of the) Pulpit Association of that city, were taken| Prime Minister of Great Britain, and | 
Chase National Bank, under date of Jan. off the air Oct. 30. Both stations op- | President Hoover at the Rapidan in 1929, 
13, 1931. It listed the following five erated with power of 5,000 watts on a/had led to secret understandings. 
causes: s frequency of 1,490 kilocyctes. These sta- The Navy League statement claimed | 

(1) Impediments to international trade | tions tormerly shared time with Station) that secret understandings had_ been | 
through excess tariffs and other restric- WCKyY, operated by L. B. Wilson, at reached which never had been divulged 
tive policies. . ; __ Covington, Ky. Under the Commission’s| and that this was the reason the Senate 

(2) The abnormal situation in certain decision, WCKY was given permission to Foreign Relations Committee had been | 
commodity markets due to governmental | operate full time on this frequency with | refused access to the record of the nego- 
and private attempts at valorization. 5,000 watts power. . tiations even in exetutive session. 

(3) The tardiness with which wholesale When Station WJKS, operated by the Says Letters Were Available 
prices of finished goods, retail prices, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corporation, at | Even il . fectly informed 
wages and rentals have adjusted them-| Gary, Ind., was given full time on the a ee on” ces ere 
Selves to the sharp fall in raw materials. frequency of 560 kilocycles, two other Chi- | PESO”: Secretary Sumeon stated orally, 

(4) Low money rates and excessive credit cago stations were Asistad. Wises wer must know that this is absolutely false. 
in the past which led to undue diversion wTop operated by Nelson Brothers Bond He pointed ows oat Che correspendencs | 
of bank credit to slow and speculative and Mortgage Corporation, and WPCC between the United States and Great Brit- 
uses. , ’ »,ain had been shown to all members of 

a ‘ , ; operated by the North States Church. Be-| the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

(5) Political difficulties, especially in fore their deletition they shared time with | , g a a 

India, China and Russia. WJKS on the 560-kilocycle frequency. By | Ce;Gespracenee wae in the eet ion at | 
| We 1 3 sity. ©Y | correspnodence was in the possession of 
Regulating Production pan Age a. covinen = Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Sloan, in his testimony, declared & lana an ois, Increasing | Secretary Stimson said, and he showed it 
that in the automobile industry there has the underquota status of the former, and | to various Senators who agreed not be vio- 
been an exceptional opportunity for regu- reducing the overquota status of the latter. jate confidence. 
lation of production. The industry has an | Further Deletions Seen Any statement which contains so 
opportunity which very few industries have) The New. Jersey stations, WNJ, of the many flagrant misstatements as did that 
of working close to consumption. Radio Investment Company, at Newark, Of the Navy League, is not worthy of fur- 

“We've done everything we can to level' and WKBO, operated by the Camith Cor-| ther comment, Secretary Stimson stated 
premepen and eliminate seasonal slumps,” | poration, at Jersey City, were ruled off orally. ace cae 
e said. the air when Station WHOM, of the New Representative Wood's Views 
Productive capacity is down 60 per cent | Jersey Brodacasting Company, also at Jer-|_ Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
from 1929, he said. sey City, was assigned three-quarters time Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Approximately 165,000 are now employed on their frequency. Each had formerly Committee on Appropriations, stated or- 
in General Motors, he said. All workers; had one-quarter time, the other quarter ally Oct. 30 that: 

gre, on part time, he added. being held by Station WBMS, at Hacken- _ “The investigation of the League to be 
Workers have drawn $50,000,000 from | sack. made at the President's suggestion will 

Wvenefit funds since the beginning of 1930! Besides the Chicago stations, two sta-| be upheld by the country, and it will be 
and $150,000,000 is still available, he said. tions in smaller cities were deleted by the Geveloped that the Navy League and 

Technological improvements in the in-| Oct. 30 decisions. These are WIBR, op- °thers are trying to undermine the Ad- 
dustry are going on all the time, he said. erated by George C. Robinson, at Steuben- | Ministration’s program to effect economies 
“We're trying to deveiop new things to ville, Ohio; and WMAB, operated by Le- | 8d prevent increased taxation. I will 
manufactyre constantly,” he asserted. roy J. Beebe, at Newport, R. I. ‘These SUPport any such investigation. ; 
“We cah do a great deal to reduce stations were ordered off the air because This is the strongest move the Presi- 
seasonal unemployment.” Industry is only | they failed to abide by Commission regu- dent could make to expose the insidious 
begining, however, to think of such a thing, | lations. Their applications for renewals P!ans to undermine his economy program. 
he declared. of licenses were denied. I think he is now perfectly aware that 
Installment buying played an important, With channels crowded as they are, Mr. the ae canes and others are ayins 
part in developing automobile business.|Lafount said, even splitting of broadcast- | Pey polltics at ee see = the fee 7 
The corporation provides facilities for in-| ing time and stabilization of frequencies C4? mt in thy This Navy —, as no 
stallment purchase, Mr. Sloan said. probably will not eliminate interference. 1f interest in t . Sones? on y an interest 
The National Automobile Chamber of objectionable interference is to be elimi- 1 C@!Tying out Its own policy. — 
Commerce has not participated in stabili-| nated, it seems that reduction such as Favors President's Action 
zation programs in the industry, he said.| these deletions will be necessary to a “I am mighty glad the President acted 
“There's to much individuality in indus-| greater extent. so promptly. He had to do as Re did, 
+ he said. Z° = omeauon me —— : =,for if he had et the statement of the 
orm, you would need police powers. ; ‘ : League go unchallenged it would have 

“I think the Sherman law might have | t0 Correct itself, since production de-|haq a serious effect on the public. In 
more elasticity. We have reached the Clines and one snereenes; Nenevens making the investigation he plans he is 
point where this is necessary. the shortage of supply of another com-' not usurping any of the prerogatives of 

“I think that industry has enough brains | ™MOdity, accompanied by rising prices,| Congress. This investigation need not 
to solve its problems,” he said. When asked pees = esas nae hearin toy interfere with any invesigiation that Con- 
ff Government should a prices. of consumption. Under this system of gress might make. I, for one, would be 

Favors Economic Council free, private enterprise with free move-| 

I'm against Government going into busi-'ment of labor and capital from in- 
ness,” he said, when informed that the;dustry to industry, the tendency is 
plan of Gerald P. Swope would put the for an automatic balance to be main- 
Government into business. tained and for goods and _ services 

“I think that Mr. Swope’s plan was 'to be supplied in right proportions. 
quite vague on that,” he said. “Mr. Owen A social order is created, a social coop- 
D. Young also realized that.” eration is worked out, largely unconscious 

Industry should have some form of co- and largely automatic, under the play of 
operation. We must realize, at the same the impersonal forces of market prices 
@ime, that industry has been built up on/and wages. 5 
® its own initiative, he said. The success of this system, however, de- 

An international cartel is wholly im-| pends upon its flexibility and the quick- 

practical, he declared. ness with which readjustments can be «] say again the President has the in- 

“I'm entirely in favor of a national) made, and this, in turn, depends largely | terest of the taxpayers and the Navy at 

economic council. I’m sure it would mean | Upon the extent to which it is competitive heart, and he is proceeding along’ the 

ee eet ti t men who di eesvcromennined, conscious, control line that meets with national approval.” 

“If you cou et a group of men who : eCtive syste 7 i . View 

had responaibilite it sonia 7 a great deal undertakes to regulate the business of a Re erent eed: es Chi 

of good. country as a whole and to guide and con-| it ee th E = ao. 

“I think we have got to make a start trol production, there is required a central | C@89, 2... Chairman 0 € rouse Com- 
Mr. Sloan declared that he is heartily in being who has yet lived, or can be expected 198 from commenting regarding whether 
. ‘ ya lto live. can supply it. or not he thought the proposed inquiry 
favor of national planning so that public , ppt} . should be carried on by Congress or by 
works could be accelerated to take up Need of Central Brain the President, said: e ; 

Slack in business. When millions of people are working, “Radical naval economies should be 

He declared that our export activity)each at his own special problem, study-! puarded against. This country should re- 
will be still curtailed even after the in-| ing his own special market, making his frain from reducing its Navy at this time 
dustrial depression is over. readjustment piecemeal, under the guid- 

Reads Statement ance of market prices, the problem is 

At the colse of his testimony, Mr. Wig- manageable. If a central brain must do 
gin read into the record a statement by | the thinking for all of them, chaos is in- 

Dr. B. M. Anderson, economist for the, evitable. Great mistakes are made and 

Chase National Bank on automatic versus | these mistakes are carried much further 

conscious control of economic life and than would be possible under the competi- . “ent 

the difficulties of a “Planned Economy.” tive system, controlled by free prices. 7 Opposes Cut in Navy 4 

The statement, taken from the Chase Here, then, is the central contrast be- I do not think we should cut our Navy 

Economic Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 3, fol- tween capital and socialism, in the prob-|at a time when practically every great 

lows in full text: lem of coordinating the economic activi- | power on earth is indebted to us by sums 

™n general it is not the function of! ties of men and making a social order./ranging from thousands of millions of 
government under the capitalist system /|Capitalism relies upon the unconscious, ‘ollars downward. — 

to produce goods or to perform economic automatic functioning of the markets., “The whole world is on fire and we are 

services. The actual direction of indus-| Socialism must do it, if at all, by con-| surrounded by sparks today just as surely 

try, the decision whether more wheat|scious public planning, a central brain|as when President Wilson uttered those 
shall be planted and less corn, or more | guiding, controlling and regimenting the| words. Economies for the Navy are all 
shoes shall be produced and less hats, is| masses of men, controlling production, | right when they do not impair the maneu- 
not made by the State or by collective controlling consumption, controlling the! vering. the shooting and the actual fight- 
society, but is left to the choice of inde-| distribution of wealth and, in a large ing value of men and ships. ; 

pendent producers. These independent | measure, regulating the lives and activi-. “Any controversy between the President 
producers make their decisions with ref-/ties of men. and the Navy General Board will develop, 
ernce to the state of the markets. The The ability to understand the highly I believe, that American public opinion 
up and down movements of prices and/| intricate economic life of today, the ability favors maintenance of a Navy that is large 
wages determine whether more or less of | to see through it and to see the different enough to protect the interests of the 

a given thing shall be produced. If prices) parts in relation to one another, to coor- United States in any emergency. For 

are rising in a given industry and falling | dinate wants and efforts, to distribute re- members of Congress to suggest or stand 

in another, the tendency is for labor and/ sources properly among confliciting claim- for anything else would be ruinous. 
capital to ton with the industry where ants—this ability does _ not ae aoe Seca 

rices are falling to the industry where economic theorist can in principle draw ® ° s . 

prices are rising. The tendency is, how- up a highly abstract scheme which is use- Italian Fruit Shipping 

ever, for consumers to consume less of/ful in solving certain practical problems, Italian financiers are considering the 

@ those goods the prices of which are rising,| but to put flesh and blood upon this | establishment of a pteamahip line to trans- 
and to consume more of those goods the! skeleton, to make this scheme realistic! port Italian fruits between Italy and ports 
prices of which are faljing. and concrete, and to use it in the actual, of northern Europe, it is renorted at Ham- 

Oversupply of any given commodity regulation of the economic life of millions|burg, Germany. (Department. of Com- 
accompanied by falling prices, thus tends|of men is an impossibility. | merce.) 


Twofold Objective 


By his action, Mr. Hoover is said by his | 
Secretary, Theodore G. Joslin, to have the 


Being Carried Out twofold objective of calling the attention 








of the country and the Navy League mem- | 

bers to the “tissue of falsehoods” that | 

have been spread by President William 

Ordered | H. Gardiner, of the League, and of “show- 
ing the true purpose of these falsehoods 
Off Air by Federal Com.- and the people who are interested in prop- | 
it a a agandizing them.” With this aim, Mr. 
mission in Accord With) Hoover has proposed the investigation of 


what he terms “untruths and distortions 
Announced Program 





| 


of fact” contained in a pamphlet issued 
by the Navy League, Mr. Joslin explained. 
Mr. Gardiner, in response to President 





vestigation and give Mr. Gardiner and 
his associates an opportunity to be heard. 

“The President is right in reducing 
naval expenditures and in exposing the 
Navy League. In view of the depression 
it would be foolish to build up to the 
treaty agreements. Let us wait until 
after the Geneva Conference in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, and see if any naval reduc- 
tions are agreed upon in that conference 
by the world powers. There is no danger 
of war and we can safely keep down 
naval expenses until conditions improve. 


when Russia is mobilizing her tremend- 
ous military, naval and aviation forces in 
Manchuria and when the whole world is 
sitting on a volcano which may blow off 
at any moment. 
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}and adopted by the whole conference on 
| its closing day. 


glad to have Congress make another in-| 


brain of such vast powers that no human) Mittee on Naval Affairs, although refrain- | 


when actual warfare is going on in Asia, 
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: [Continued from Page 1.] 
ingenuity of the American business man. 
Economic planning by ukase is not for us. 
Economic planning in its true sense is 
not new to American business. Many 
of our trades are doing it, in part, even 
|thoughk they may not so label it. What 
|we now propose is the correlation, 
coordination and extension of the work 
now being done in a scattered way, by 
many trades to fit it into a complete, na- 
| tion-wide pattern. 
| Let me emntion some of the lines of 
| activity which have been presented to us 
}in the Department of Commefce to be 
carried on by individual concerns or by 
industries through their trade associa- 
| tions which have a dirct beafing upon the 
problem of maintaining a continuous ad- 
| justment of production facilities to mar- 
| ket demands—the true aim of real eco- 
}nomic planning. 
| Lists Lines. of Activity 
| ‘These are: 
ane ince neeeaeeete ss ——j| Market research and analysis: Each firm 
j}and industry should engage in careful 
{market analysis for each of its principal 
| Products with the aim of (1) discovering 


Dr. Wilb aa : 
‘ ‘ 7 and defining logical market ee to which 
To Accord With Economic Changes |g Not to Affect i, tances ths woula ‘involve cons 


tracting rather than expanding existing 





A site has been acquired by the Government for the projected Federal Building to be erected at. Greensboro, 
N. C., architectural designs and plans have been drawn and the specifications prepared as final steps before 
inviting bids for construction, it has just been announced by the Office of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department. The building will house the Post Office and the Federal Court; the appropriation 


‘ ais.6 vg (2) Determining rag mo a 

| able long-term market growth factor for 

‘ Fe | Relati P TLIONS | each principal product; (3) determining 

Youth Must Be Educated to Accommodate Itself to Transi ve Fosit sorta incipal fuctucions, in he a 
: 1" pe, “3 re | and consumption of each product; (4) de- 

tion From Agr icultural Era, He Says termining the responsiveness in the sale 


Truce Agreed to by United |of each product to the influences of the 
a re | business cycle, based upon past records 
States Will Not Apply to | and experience, and (5) determining the 


maximum consumption, taking into con- 
Replacements — or 


Units sideration the price at which competitive 
Under Construction | Product research: The aim of this pro- 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


men, goods and ideas to every people and en. ae en tater aims to iey 
very country. |the basis for wholesome citizenship. | : 7 er 
Spon the American farm, we — pant | Listen to Point 1: {For every child spirit articles are commercial substitutes. 
se steady and healthy men who have); ual and mora raining to help m ee " ; ee 
rae ue Nation. With the industrial age|stand firm under the pressure of life.” —_—_——_— ie hg pt pate a eg TR gy 
we must endeavor to build men as well in| Point 2: “For every child understanding [Continued from Page 1.] scaeicier eaui gaan and established tech- 
the future, in spite of the new conditions| and the guarding of his personality as his | armaments truce, and of the reply of this nic of the . ustry or to the distributive 
that have come with street cars, auto-| most precious right.” These bring out the Government: ' | eee haaee ale conclals exean wane sup. 
mobiles, telephones, swivel chairs, office | individual quality of the child and the| “Sir: In execution of a decision of the! lies: .(b) the discovery of new uses for 
buildings, factories, mass amusements and|need of having that quality superior. | Council of the League of Nations of Sept. | Pectin roducts and by-products, and (c) 
crowded streets. It is no easy problem to, We hear a good deal of talk about| 30, the text of which is attached (C.639 (1).! the ena of unprofitable prod- 
replace the open-air privileges of the | character and character training. The} 1931. IX), I have the honour to forward | ucts— roducts ill adapted to the industry 
country boy which was almost a universal child absorbs his character training from | the report and resolution relating to the on thoes which are meeting with a de- 
heritage with us for several generations. his environment. It is the wholesome | armaments truce adopted by the Assembly | ainin demand and, therefore, might 
In spite of the difficulty, let us remem- home, the considerate parent, the con- | on Sept. 29: (A. 93. 1931 IX.) | notaehe be eliminated ’ 
ber what President Hoover has said: “Let | sistent parent, the parent with character,| “In accordance with these decisions, I Pp New BP ‘and new uses for existing 
no one believe that these are questions the decent community, the effective| would ask you you to be good enough to jak should ‘be developed not for the 
which should not stir a nation; that they | school, the clean playground, the inspir- | let me know before Nov. 1, 1931, whether | Pro Ose of immediate expansion during a 
below the dignity of statesmen or gov-|ing entertainment, the good songs, that | your Government is prepared, in accord- | P poe ‘iod. but for the purpose of ex- 
ar esmambe If we could have but one gen-/ develop character. Patriotism, good cit-| ance with the terms of the above-men- | ‘olte tlon nae ut aeaee tective periods 
eration ‘of properly born, trained, edu- re honesty, fairness and decency— | tioned resolution and report, to accept B08 . ooo aan the ‘industry is suffer- 
ian and healthy children, 1,000’ other | these things do not come by being taught; | the armaments truce proposed by the As- jo ia cyelical Gepression 
roblems of government would vanish.’|they come out of the air so to speak. | sembly. Savedt ment and equipment replacement 
Pn order to develop a concrete program out |The change from country to city, from| “I have the honor to be Sir, your obedi- eet iee This cemean is of vital im- 
of the inspiring proceedings of the Wash-| Plow to desk, from scrubbing board to| ent servant. . ates onan al the present tendency 
ington White House Conference, a plat- | typewriter, from the domestic circle to the; “(Signed) Eric Drummond, Secretary- f ; trate investment and the build- 
form of aims, known as the Children’s | Movie, are definitely upon us. We must | General.” O CONCENES . : 


: ” , ‘ | ing of plants and equipment in boom 
yas ared by a special group|take heed that we mould _ thinking} Resolution Quoted : . ‘ 
Charter, was prepa ; } through them so as to develop our chil-| Q times rather than in spreading it out 


; on , igs The resolution referred to in this note| evenly over times of slack business. An 
i mphasis bey ane nae en yng = | is quoted as follows: intelligent policy of equipment replacing 
; + y e sis. , a s s ~ | 64 4 e : whi . ‘ : 

Nineteen points oe — =— text |yond the apparent advantages we have| Convinced that the crisis which at the and extension depends, of course, upon 
Each one of these is like the g -ye | gained present time is creating such profound statistical studies of long-term growth, 
of a strong sermon. Each one can serve y gi iil a a tS disturbance among the nations of the which should indicate to each industry 
as the basis for thought for constructive | | Foint s = aan nthe = = world is due to a number of economic what its productive capacity should be 
programs and for local use. In essence, it on which, through the discovery and) ang political causes originating princi-|at different times in the future, 
is the declaration of the rights of child-|d@yelopment of his individual abilities, | pany in the lack of mutual confidence be- : : 
hood. These rights were outlined before | Prepares him for life; and through train- Poesy the nations. and _ Statistical Control f 

iin ic crisis had reached | 1ng and vocational guiadnce prepares him “ ‘. oa Budgeting, forcasting and Statistical 
BNO DECECRY COGRONIC  Staen ven | for a living which will yield him the max- Convinced that a renewal of the com-|Gontroi: The aim of this program 
the Wat tire enge. But they ovat imum of satisfaction.” This point strikes | Petition in armaments would necessarily | S.oulq be to inculcate in the minds of 
more smportant a ake and ee a new note in education. gee the /¢ad to an international and social catas- producers the desirability of making care- 
confused a “7 srevious period of Child the object in education rather than trophe, . | ful forecasts of sales and budgeting their 
ee ww ee ? the educational process itself. We are ,, Request of Assembly operations at least one year ahead so far 

As we gradually bring ourselves and so- t0o much inclined to think of the school The Assembly addresses a solemn /as direct operations are concerned, and 
ciety back to normal conditions and nor- | 8nd of th ecurriculum as osmething which appeal to all those who are desirous that | from three to 10 years ahead so far as 

} supports, the fresh and invigorating | We put children through about the way practical effect should be given to the) investment policy is concerned. Neces- 
on Ohet hh ‘ve been so clearly defined can We put the clothes through the tub and_| Principles of peace and justice upon which | sarily, such a policy should develop a 
SS ae our course. At no time, the wringer, and with expectation that| the covenant is based and urges them) better coordination between internal ac- 
pe use < as it more important for | they will come out improved. jto devote all their efforts towards cre-| counting practices and the statistics of 
a oh ae | i ie the Children's : | ating a world opinion strong enough to} the entire industry (which can be char- 
Charter in dealing with our children. De- Educational Specialization — aoe Deeeneane ——. acterized as the “external acoeuetaee 7: 
ee hey ; il- aa oak i ence achieve positive results, includ- Simplification and development of stand- 
eee tee 1 oe On Individual Children }ing in ote a ocaes semen * and specifications: This Srosraaa is al- 

"4 rt : , incli armaments to be continued until such| ready well under way under the leadership 
Peildhood. searective’ education, aefective | with, the \great diversity of ‘human mate gime as the object laid down in article| of the Department of Commerce. Its re- 
health, faulty habits, are indeed hard to = ee a must be varied for dif- “In —- — po sia. under- ee Se eaeee Baer Se 
overcome. erent a ties, different temperaments, . f . - & . 

If we can keep our children from losing | different physiques and different growing — + = = — -_ = of attack enumerated, but it is an essen- 

round, then perhaps the salutary and capacities in the child. Specialization in Se p tial element in reducing costs, in clarifying 
; bering effects of this painful time will education now has a new meaning. It create an atmosphere of confidence, to consumer demand, and in making pos- 
ra tn help. Enis though, can means to specialize upon the individual prevent competition in armaments and to | sible intelligent market analysis and prod- 
be of permanetn help » thought and ac- child. This would be i ssible task Prepare the ground for the success of the|uct research. Trade associations, of 
only come about through thought a were it not for the a het. hildre forthcoming conference, course, can take the lead in this work. 

group themselves "rather readily as to “The Assembly, requests the govern-| Development of sound interindustry re- 
cS their capacities. Mor flexibility in the ments invited to the Disarmament Con-| lations: F. This program is particularly 

England Repaying Part process a ‘a aw vl ee ference to prepare for this event by means | important in the case of firms and indus- 
~ Be . Our procedures of edunaiion health con- | °!,,2% 4rmaments truce, and, accordingly: | tries which are themselves producing ma- 
Of Credit Extensions trol, of recreation, all need restudy and Requests the Council to urge the’Gov-|chinery and equipment for other indus- 
re change in emphasis. Preparation aay ernments convened to the said Conference | tries, the manufacturing process of which 
[Continued from Page 1.) the complicated life ahead, with its in- | 0 8ive proof of their earnest desire for is completed in another industry. Thus 
in the Treasury was there ever any tensive character and with the coopera- the successful issue of the efforts to ensure |the machine tool industry is dependent 
nor in , - s anibility or the|tion and mass understanding needed, is and organize peace and, without prejudg- upon machinery manufacturing indus- 
dobut as oe Bank ef England to meet the keynote of the Children's Charter, ‘28 ‘he decisions of the Conference or tries, whose activities in turn are related 
capacity of the Bank of England to Preparedness aap Vite preparedness that the programs or proposals submitted |to the equipment replacement policies of 
its obligations. i 4, begins when life begins, that goes on from| tit by each Government, to refrain! practically all industries using machinery. 

According to the view held = ag Beene, birth to adolescence, that safeguards the | a any measure involving an increase Employment Policy 
the repayment demonstrates that some 0! heaith of the mother, nourishes and pro- | /”,,‘heir armaments. ; | Wages and economic policy: Eco- 
the assets of banking institutions wherever tects the child and gives him all of the tne Ge rin ears the Council to ask nomic planning to be comprehensive 
they may be, regarded in some circles 45; onportunity that is possible for one of his 1931. seen hae ee ae 1 must include a properly worked out and 


frozen, are not accurately described by inheritance. consistent labor policy. The balance be- 
that language. _ __.__ | By no process can we make boys and an tee ee shat date 0! tween , production and consumption as 
Disturbed conditions obviously bring into girls equal in capacity. Nature  deter- s : m Ss. determined by purchasing power must al- 
play factors that would not otherwise be; mines what they shall be. but we can Reply to LeaSue Secretary ways to kept in view and its is just as es- 
influential. When such factors are re-| make them equal in their opportunity for, Text of the reply follows: sential to avoid serious dislocation on the 
moved it frequently happens that the life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. “The Secretary of State presents his goonsumption side as that on production or 
whole cause of the trouble has been elim-, We want citizens that can stand on their compliments to the Secretary General of "transportation. Standardization of working 
inated, and such changes appear to have| Own two legs, that have their own con- the League of Nations, and with refer-| time, policies with respect to employment 
taken place in the British situation. victions, that are courageous in carrying ence to the latter's note of Oct. 2 with|of women and children, methods of pay- 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York them out, that are willing to fight for regard to an armaments truce proposed | ment, unemployment insurance, pension 
participated in the original credit exten- the rights that have been so dearly bought | by the Assembly, has the honor to make | plans, and other welfare arrangements 
sion of $250,000,000 to the extent of half by the sacrifices of hundreds of genera- the following declaration: is desirable in order to equalize and sta- 
of the sum. Now that a curtailment of | ions of men and women who have pre-| “ ‘The Government of the United States bilize competition among the various 
$50,000,000 is being made, it is only natural ceded us. We want full use of the home, has received the resolution of the Council units of the same industry. 
to assume that the conditions which the school, the community, in the service of the League of Nations of Sept. 30, 1931,, More remotely, efforts on the part of 
forced the Bank of England into the posi- of childhood. Suggesting an armaments truce and de- individual concerns, or the industry, to 
tion where a loan was necessary are be- | o oe 2 clares that, without prejudicing its posi- stabilize employment, though stabilizing 
ing alleviated. Says Charter Will Serve tion at the forthcoming Generai Disarma- income, can contribute materially, though 
The $75,000,000 remaining of the orig-| 4g Gyid for E t ment Conference or affecting any proposal indirectly, to the ultimate aims of eco- 
inal credit will be extended for another yulde jor ffor 8 | it may desire to submit to that Conference, nomic planning. Joe 
90 days. Each of the banks has con- The Children’s Charter points out the|it is prepared, for the period of one year Adoption of standard trade practices: 
sented to that arrangement. As a mat- | obligations of those of us who have grown | beginning Nov. 1, 1931, to accept the truce,| This would have to do with trade terms 
ter of fact, it was understood by the Fed- | up to those who are still growing. I think Provided that like action is taken by the and discounts, credit policy, etc. The 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and the it is fair to say that upon the Children’s other principal military and naval powers.| benefits of standardizing trade pao 
Bank of France that a renewal of at least |Charter, there will be focused much’ “Jt is the understanding of this Gov- are similar to those chrained te stan 4 
a large portion of the credit would be | thought’ and action and that many points @’mment that the proposed truce shall not | @rdization and simplification of ae re 
necessary. Apparently, however, there was|of view will be gained. We have been| apply to construction which had been be-| types of products and standardizing labor 
no understanding as to the amount which | fortunate in that we have been able to 8un or for which contracts had been let 'e — & Rests With Leaders 
the two creditor banks would require to | distribute millions of copies. The fact Prior to its entry into force. : This j = en a f caine was 
be repaid at the expiration of the original |that they have been studied shows the The Government of the United States | AS 18° @ DTOaG + o Pg jane bucke 
note because the understanding here was|qeep fundamental interest in the child.| hopes that by a unanimous acceptance of | &‘ly cultivated its ill ‘be in tu ro 7 
that the repayment was large. |The parental instinct is the strongest, this truce an atmosphere of confidence MeSS Stabilization will be — “oy 
|one that we have. That, combined with/ Will be created which will prevent com-| Tests with the leaders in the trade ase 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 30—The Fed-/the desire for the success of one’s own Petition in armaments and prepare the S0ciation movement to. take an inventory 
eral Reserve Bapk of New York an- child and for the safety and success of ground for the successful conclusion of ° pen Bigg oh vr Tage 1 thin tne naan 
nounced today that the agreement made |one’s country, can, with intelligent action,| the General Disarmament Conference.’ ” = F nat naus a emia ean ae 
to purchase from the Bank of England,|give us a nation of growing power, not SS ae oreign Ps in oles Gethin ail 
Aug. 31, up to the approximate equiva-|power to disturb or destroy others, but) yy > . % When those’ needs Se en ae 
lent of $125,000,000 of prime commercial | power to provide happiness, satisfaction Egg Prdouction High iB hg Pagel vom ' aid in the deters 
bills, expires Oct. 31, and that in asso-|and personal advance to every citizen. ° * pe a = Bee aan tae 
ciation with other Federal Reserve Banks | Mankind at times seems to flounder and Despite Fewer Hens whather by the work of the amoolainn tie 
the agreement has been renewed for three | to wallow in the mire, to be confused, aim- an i , cention with established @ee= 
months for the approximate equivalent of | less aad self-seeking. But with the future | ie a — or by established pri- 
$75,000,000, the period and amount re-|of the child as the goal, and with high! production is being maintained because vate Facilities = 
quired by the Bank of England. standards for his training, we can give|the fowls are laying more eggs per bird, Government is ready to cooperate to 
The renewal of this agreement by the | purpose to each day’s life. This purpose | according to the Bureau of Agricultural the broadest extent possible with the ma- 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, it was can be reflected in the home, in the town, Economics in its monthly summary of the chinery at its command. It is now up 
stated, has been made in cooperation with |in the city and in the State. situation. ns eet ee anaes 
the Bank of France as a part of a credit; The very fact that this meeting is being) On Oct. 1 there were 6.2 per cent fewer large task sa , 
arrangement in favor of the Bank of Eng- |held in Chicago shows that there is a| hens and pullets for layers in farm flocks This task calls for courage. It calls for 
land now aggregating in all $150,000,000. _ large and influential group who see this of the Bureau's crop reporters as com- imagination. It calls for vision that can 
purpose, who are sensitive to the oppor-| pared with Oct. 1 a year ago, and there! piace the hundrum details of day by day 
tunity, and who, because of something were 5.2 per cent fewer young chickens. co and effort in its true relation to the 
Tk that stirs within, seek for a social and | An increase of 1 per cent is reported for! national economic goal, and press for- 
ee © .-s political ido for our country and its; young chickens other than pullets for 
PRESIDENT’S DAY ni 
At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 30, 1931 
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Hens and pullets are fewer but egg 


It faces a 





‘ ; y ily y that objective. 
children thaf will be better than that of layers. wes Sees et en = Let us get 


today. The Children’s Charter, accepted,| Egg production has been maintained,|t 9 work 
acted upon, reinforced by public opinion,|says the Bureau, despite the decrease in | See oe 
will act as the Bill-ef Rights of Child-| layers. The number of eggs laid per farm | ; : r. i 
hood to guide us in the development of a/ flock was reported as 18.6 eggs on Oct. 1,/1 average this year was 26.2 eggs per hun- 
secure, independent, free and noble citi-| compared with 18.2 eggs on Oct. 1, 1930,| dred hens and pullets of laying age, com- 
ae zenship. The Charter has no wer to and 1 8eggs for the October fice-year aver-/| pared with 24.8 in 1930, with 25.7 in 1929, 
10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The President | perpetuate itself, to put into effect any-|age. The aggreagte of 10 reported layings|and a five-year average of 25.2 for that 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- (thing, but it can inspire and giude those on the first of each month from January|date. Ten reported layings, January to 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and among us who want to see the right thing|to October is 291.1 eggs per farm flock! October, aggregated 389.5 eggs per hun- 
Friday of each week). done. The Charter will help us to know! this year, compared with 290 eggs in 1930,! dred birds this, year, against 372.2 
Remainder of day—Engaged with (what is the right thing to do. We ask/and 285.2 eggs in the five years 1925-1929. |Jast year, and 370 for the 1925-1929 av- 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- that you all help us to see that the right; Converting the statistics into “eggs laid | erage —Issued by the Department of Age 
respondence, ‘ thing is done. |per hen,” the Bureau says that the Oci.! riculture, 
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Interest Allowed 
On Judgment for 


Tax Overpayment 


Basing of Suit on Certificate 
Of Overassessment Is 


Held Not to Preclude Al- 


lowance of Interest 








Bonwit TELLER & Co. 
v. 
UnitTep STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. H-554. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1931 


7 


LirrteTon, Judge.—April 13, 1931, the 
Supreme Court reverse 
this court and on May 11, 1931, 
mandate in which it was ordered 
this cause be, and the same is hereby, 
remanded to the Court of Claims for fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the 


opinion of this court.” 


issued a 


Shae spines concluded that duty should have been 
The case grows out of an overpayment imposed at 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 921 of the present tariff law. 


of $10,886.43, income and profits tax for 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1919. The 
commissioner allowed the overpayment 
May 12, 1927, and issued to plaintiff a 
check for $1,020.37 thereof, plus interest 
of $442.62. The balance of $9,846.06 was 
credited to an outlawed 1917 tax. 
Counsel for the defendant have sub- 


the plaintiff in the sum of only $14,116.30, 
representing the unpaid portion of the 
amount allowed by the commissioner of 
$9.846.06, plus interest of $4.270.24 from 
the date of the overpayment, Dec. 13, 1919, 
to the date of the commissioner's allow- 
ance. 
Plaintiff's Contentions 

Plaintiff replies to the defendant's mem- 
olandum and insists that judgment of 
the court should be entered in its favor 


for the total overpayment allowed by the 29 that it had received on Oct. 26 from 
Commissioner of $10,866.43 with interest |C. S. Borggaard. 7 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Winter Hill, 
13, 1919, and interest for a decrease in the duty on “cotton hav- | 
at 6 per cent per annum cn $1,020.37 from ing a staple of one and one-eighth inches 
Mav 12, 1927, to a date preceding the date or more in length.” 


at 6 per cent per annum on $9,846.06 


thereof from Dec. 


of the refund check by not more than 30 
days, as provided in section 177 (b> of 
the Judicial Code, as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1928, approved May 29. 
1928. 

The position of counsel for the defend- 
ant is that this cause of action can not be 
regarded as a tax case but is one upon 
a contract, and in such case interest 1s 
Genied by the Judicial Code, and that it 
matiers not that the payment originally 
made to the defendant py the plaintiff 
was the payment of a tax. 

Counsel for the defendant further in- 
sist that if the nature of the cause of 
action upon which plaintiff was held en- 
titled to recover does not prevent the case 
from being considered as a tax case, then 
interest may be included only to the date 
on which the Commissioner signed the first 
sc>edule of overassessment to the col- 


lector on March 8, 1927, under section 
1116 of the Revenue Aci of 1926, 44 
Stat. 119. 


Opinion Regarding Judgment 

In ou: opinion plaintiff is entitled to 
judgment for $9,846.06, together with in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum from Dec. 
13, 1919, to a date preceding the date ot 
the Treasury check therefor by not more 
than 30 days, as provided in section 177 
(b) of the Judicial Code, as amended by 
section 615 of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
45 Stat. 877. The purpose of section 177 
(b) of the Judicial Code as amended is, 
where it is necessary for a taxpayer to 
bring suit, to give him interest upon 
amounts erroneously collected as a tax 
from the date of its payment to a date 
preceding the date of the check therefor 
by not more than 30 days, to be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Iniernal 
Revenue. 

The fact that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may allow a claim for re- 
fund and then retuse to pay the same does 
not take the case out of the provisions of 
section 177 of the Judicial Code merely 
because the provision requiring that suit 
be brought within two years after the| 
Gisallowance of a claim does not apply, 
and the taxpayer is held entitled to re- 
cover upon an account stated. 

The intent and purpose of the interest 
provision of the siatute is to allow interest 
upon amounis erroneously or illegally col- 
lected es a tax during the time the Gov- 
ernment withholds the same trom the 
taxpayer, and the fact that the suit .o 
recover a tax so erroreously or illegally 
colivcted is grounded upon a determina- 
tion of the Commissioner evidencing an 
account stated does not deprive the tax- 
payer of the interest expressly given by 
the statute. 

Supreme Court's Holding 

The Supreme Court did not say _ that 
the interest provision of section 177 ‘b) 
of the Judicinl Code as amended did 
not apply, but only that the limitation 
clause requiring that suits be brought 
within two yeas after the disallowance 
of a claim for refund did not apply to a 
case where the Commissioner had deter- 
mined that a tax had been erroneously 
collected and had allowed a claim for the 
refund thereof. The contention of the 
Government that in any event the, plain- 
tiff is entitled to interest only to March 
8, 1927, the date on which the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue signed the 
first schedule of overassessments to the 
collector, is without merit. 

If this were a suit only for interest 
on a tax which the Commissioner had 
refunded, this contention would be cor- 
rect. But here the Commissioner vefused 
to refund the tax which had been erro- 
neously and illegally collected and aiso 
refused to pay any interest thereon. ‘The 
Government has withheld the tax erro- 
neously collected and has deprived the 
plaintiff of the use thereof, and. under 
section 177 ‘b) of the Judicial Code, it 
can not escape the payment of interest 
during the time the money was so wroneg- 
fully withheld. 

Opinion on Interest 

We can not azree with the ciaim of the 
plaintiff that it is also entitled to interest 
at 6 per cent per annum on the amount 
of $1,020.37 refunded by the Commis- 
sioner from the date to which the Com- 
missioner paid interest on that amount 
to a date preceding the date of the ‘Treas- 
ury check for the balance of $9,846.06. 

Upon the issuance cf the check to 
plaintiff for $1,020.37, plus iniercst of 
$442.62, the amount was charged against 


the funds in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment and the plaintiff was free to 
make use of the amount of the check 


without prejudice to its right to sue for 
the balance. There was no condition at- 
tached to the issuance of the check that 
its acceptance would be in 1u!l satisiac- 
tion of all claims against the Government 

Judgment in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the United Siates will be entered 
for $9,846.06, with interest thereon at 6 
pe: cont per aunum from Dec, 15, 1919, to 
a date preceding the date of the check 
therefor by not more than 30 days, to be 
determined by the Co.nmissioncr of In- 
ternal Revenue in accordance with section 
177(b) of the Judicial Code as amended by 


sec‘ion 615 of the Revenue Act of 192%. 
It is so ordered. 
WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMS, Judge; 


Green. Judge; 
concur. 


and Boornu, Chief Justice, 


Auto Agencies in Alabama 
Subject to Chain Store Tax 


Montcomery, ALa., Oct. 30. 

Automobile agencies in which the sell- 
ing of automobiles is the principal busi- 
ness and in which parts are sold ane 8 
the 
the Attorney 


garage is operated. are subject to 
Alabama chain siore tax, 


General of that State has ruled. 


ae Court 7 has aoe toe the 1930 
| Tariff Act rate on imported rugs of cot- 
the Judgment of | ton, artificial silk and jute, cotton chief 
“that Value in a decision sustaining a protest 
of M. H. Rogers, Inc. 
tion were subjected to duty charges at 
40 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


Blandamer, Bernard Krulwich & Co., the 
Miller Brothers Hat Co., 
New England Panama Hat Co., Inc., the 
United 
mitted a memorandum insisting that judg- ce ae 
ment of the court should be entered for been taxed at 20 


under paragraph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922. 


Lowered Duty on Cotton 


of others listed in the application, accord-|on the part of the Commission. 
ing to the Commission. 









Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 30 
W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co. Docket Nos. 
33076, 51012. 

1. Deductions allowable from in- 
come for the taxable years on account 
of expenses and bad debts, deter- 
mined from the evidence. 

2. Factors for computing deprecia- 
tion and depletion deductions in the 
taxable years by unit of production 
method, determined. 

3. On the facts, held that, for pur- 
poses of depreciation and depletion, 
timbcr purchased by the pecitioner | 
during the taxable years became avail- 
able only on dates of actual purchase. 


Classification of Railroad Property 


For Accounting Purposes Is Upheld 


Court Upholds I. C. C. Action in Ordering Line to Carry Its 
Investment in Coal Mines Under Balance Sheet Account for 
Nontransportation Property 














LyNcHBuRG, VA. | ment e the Bap ane nee that Same be| carrier in any rate making or recapture 

“way Company | Set aside and annulled. special] court | proceeding to contest what it regards as 

NORFOLK AND acer Ratt of three judges has been convened pur- | an improper classification of its property 
UNITED STATES ET AL. suant to statute, and the case has been in arriving at the rate base. 

District Court, W. D. Virginia. submitted as upon final hearing. But while we do not think that an 

On petition for injunction There is practically no dispute about| accounting order such as this can be 


S. Kina FunxuHouser, D. LYNCH YOUNGER 
and THEoporRE W. REATH (FUNKHOUSER, 
APPERSON & WHITTLE on brief), for pe- 
titioner; ELmer B. Co..ins, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General JOHN 
Lorp O'Brian, Assistant to the Attorney 
General, and JOHN Paut, United States 
Attorney. for United States of America; 
and NELSON THOMAS and DANIEL W. 
KNowLTON (NELSON THOMAS on brief), 
for Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and Mc- 
DoweL.L and Way, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 16, 1931 

Parker, Circuit Judge.—This is a suit, 
instituted by the orfolk & Western 
Railway Company against the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to enjoin the enforcement of 
an accounting order of the Commission 
which directs the railway company to in- 
clude its investment in certain coal mines 





Rulings Lower Import Duty 
On Hats and Cotton Rugs | 


New York, Oct. 30.—The United States |evidence and examined by us, the com-/ proceeding or as a step in such proceed- 


|paratively brief statement in its report ings, we can not say that it imposes no 


The rugs in ques- |/ant is a common carrier by railroad en-| so manifestly arbitrary and unreasonable 


|geged in interstate commerce. It owns as to evidence an abuse of discretion. 
three large collieries in West Virginia, Accounting under the order of the’ 
which were purchased for the purpose of ;Commission is not a mere matter of form 
| furnishing a pert of the coal supply which | but one of substance. It sets forth the! 
/it requires. Two of these were purchased |condition of public carriers for the in- 
} in 1917 and one in 1920. formation of their stock and bondholders 
The total estimated tonnage of all the|and the investing public as well as for 
| properties at the time of purchase, in-;|that of the Commission. It furnishes the | 
|cluding leases subsequently acquired, was|basis of corporate financing and many 
| 53,103.000 tons. The total of the coal/other matters affecting their very exist- | 
|}mined up to Sept. 30, 1928, was 8,476,058 | ence. , | 
| tons. The estimates as to the period which 7 | 
will be required for the exhaustion of | Right of Carriers | 
the coal in the various collieries under | ° ° ° 
normal conditions of production, reckoned To Relief by Injunction 
jfrom the year 1928, is 17 years, 33 years! ‘They are entitled, thereiore, not to be | 


1117, Tariff Act of 1930. Judge Brown 


(Protests 487524-G-62664-30, etc.) 
Granting cusloms protests of Harry 


Inc., and the 


States Customs Court 
fae hats. composed wholly 

value of straw, should have 
per cent ad valorem, 


finds that 


raiher than at a hieher duty as imposed. under. balance sheet account 705, whicir and 35 years, respectively. The fuel re-| subjected to accounting orders which 
upon entry, by the collce‘or. (Protests embraces’ miscellaneous or nontranspor- | quirements of complainant are about 3,-| wanscend the powers of ihe Commission 
496574-G-65481-3C, etc.) tation. 250.000 tons of coal per annum; and, from or which are arbitrary or unreasonable: 


The company alleges that these mines 
are operated in connection with its sys- 
tem of transportation and produce 48 per 


the collieries in question, approximately 48) and we have no doubt that, as agains. 
per cent of this requirement is obtained. | an accounting order which so offends, u 
Their entire output. except for small carrier is eniitled to relief by injunctoin. 


: es ae si cent of its total fuel requirements; that amounts of coal furnished to mine em-/| There is jurisdiction in equit 7, there- 
Is Asked of Commission it is entitled to have the investment, Ployes, is consumed in carrier operations.| tore, to entertain the ae white has | 


therein included with transportation prop- 
erty under balance sheet account 701, 
which embraces investment in road and 
equipment; and that the Commission’s 
order classifying same as nontransporta- 
tion property is without warrant or au- 


The Tariff Commission announced Oct. been instituted. See Kansas City Sou. R. 


Extent of Investment |Co. v. U. S., 231 U. S. 423; Atlanta B. & 
C. R. Co. v. U. S., 28 Fed. (2d) 885. 


In Coal Properties But although the court, for the reasons 
The investment of complainant in these stated, has jurisdiction to entertain the 
coal properties, including the purchase cost | suit of complainant, we do not think that 


Mass., an application 


thority of law, exceeds the power of the | of the original properties, the cost of sub- complainant is entitled to the relief 
: Commission, is unsupported by the evi- | sequentlv acquired leaseholds, andthe cost prayed. The Commission is vested by 
The same request was made on behalf | dence and is an arbitrary abuse of power 1 


of additions and betterments. was $3,661,- Congress with full power and authority 
It prays 036.63 as of Sept. 30, 1928. The debits for to rcquire reports from carriers and to 
for an injunction restraining the enforce- | depreciation and depletion as of the same prescribe the form of the acccunts which 


date were $1.010,569.35, leaving a net -- they shall keep See Interstate Commerce 


ital investment as of thet date of $2,- Acc as amended, section 20, paragraphs 1 
i ' ‘ 
— Latest Decisions of Fec'eral anc State Courts 


650,467.28. Since the opening transaction, and 5. 49 U.S. C. A. 20(1) and (5). The 
the investment has been carried by com- puipose of vesting this power in the Com- 
plainant in balance sheet account 705, mission is that it may be able, by ob- 
which covers investments in physical | t@ining accurate information as to the 
|property other than transportation prop- business of the carriers, to perform prop- 

PLEDGES—Duty of pledgee to sell stock on pledgor’s demand to avoid loss from 
further depreciation in value—Insufficiency of proceeds to satisfy debt— 
A bank, as pledgee of corporate stock, was not required to sell the stock at a 
time when it was depreciating in value, at the demand of the pledgor to avoid loss 
from further depreciation in its value, where the proceeds of the sale would not 


erty. erly the duties, such as the regulation of 
On Aug. 3, 1927, complainant addressed rates, imposed upon it by Congress. 
have satisfied the debt for which the stock was pledged and the pledgor did not 
tender the deficiency, and, on its refusal to sell, was not liable for the loss sustained 


a letter to the Commission requesting that Interstate Commerce Commission 

it be allowed to transfer the investment | Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S. 194. It 
|from account 705 to account 701, which| manifest that, without a uniform system 
covers investment in road and equipment. Of accounts for all carriers, it would b2 
In response to this the Commission on | impossible for it to perform these duties 

by the pledgor because of the further depreciation in the value of the stock, since 

the bank was entitled to™ho!d the stock as security for the payment of the debt so 

long as it remained unsatisfied. 


Jan. 14, 1928, entered an ex parte order intelligently; and so, in addition to the 
directing that the investment be carriea | Power to require reports, it is given the 

Peonles National Bank & Trust Co. of Belleville, N. J., v. Ginsburg et al.; N. J. Ct. 
Err. & Appls., No. 47, Oct. 19, 1931. 


« » 





under account 705. Complainant thore-| powcr to prescribe the forms in which the 
upon petitioned for a rehearing. and a “ccounts of carriers shall b> kept. 
supplemental order was entered postpon-| “Wha! these forms shall be, and what 
ing the effective date of the original order toms shall be allocated under particular 
and setting the matter down for hear- subdivisions thereof, rare obviously matters 
ing and argument. which must rest in the discretion of the 
Extensive hearings were then held; and, Commission; and the courts will not in- 
on Jan. 5, 1921, the Commission entered terfere with the exercise of that discretion 
the order which we are asked to enjoin, Unless such exercise is so manifestly ar- 
directing that the investment be carried bitrary and unreasonable as to transcend 
|under account 705 and providing among|the Commission's powers. Kansas City | 
|other things that the charges to account | Sou. Ry. v. U. S. 231 U. S. 423. 


716, “material and supplies,” for coal pro- Classification Prescribed | 


|duced for consumption in complainant's 
| transportation operations be upon the basis| For Coal Mine Property 
The Commission has for years required 


;of the average monthly cost per ton of | 
|that coal mines be included under bal- 


producing the coal. 
;ance sheet account 705. The order of 


= appears that the Commission has 
made and reported its final valuation of May 19, 1914, prescribed the classification, 
section 705 thereof being as follows: 


complainant's properties under seetion | 
19(a) of the Transportation Act, valuing 

them as of June 30, 1916. ‘Norfolk & ,.205. Miscellaneous Physical Property. This 

estern ailway m - . int shall include the acccunting com- 

R av Company, 26 val. rep.! pany's investments in physical property 

other than transportation property assign- 


253 As the collieries were acquired sub- 
able to accounts Nos. 701 and 702, including 


<0u,) 
are not included 
hotels, restaurants, commercial power plants, 


scquently to 1916, they 

in that report. On Fob. 6, 1931, the Com- 
etc., which are entirely distinct from trans- 
portation property and are not operated in 


mission made and published its recapture 

report under section 15(a) of the Trans- . . ’ 

ee oe. Se forth therein the imum ss sina 

y e of complainant’s property for rate ft 2 y Es 

making purposes, the net railway operat- mince eitadeent tee: sane gr 

ing income. the excess net operating in-| restaurants. lands and buildings not used in 

come and the excess income recapturable,| transportation operations. Lands and other 
property acquired and held in anticipation 


RECEIVERS—Expenditures—Operation of apartment building—Payment of taxes— 

The receiver of an apartment building corporation, who was operating the apart- 
ment building as a going business, was properly required, at the instance of a 
mortgagec, to pay out of the rentals collected taxes which had accrued during 
his operation of the building, since the payment of the taxes was incidental to his 
operation of the building. 


e 
Walser, Receiver, etc., v. Northern Valley Building Corp.; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appis., 
No. 4, Océ. 19, 1951. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Orders—Classification of property for 
accounting purposes—Coal mines owned and operated by railroads as nontrans- 
portation property—Validity of order of classification— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring a railroad company 
to carry its investment of more than $3,600,000 in three coal mines from which it 
procured approximately 48 per cent of the coal needed for operation purposes under 
balance sheet account 705 which embraces miscellaneous or nontransportation prop- 
erty instead of account 701 which embraces investment in road and equipment, was 
reasonable and proper, since the business of coal mining is separate and distinct 
from the business of transportation and the fact that the product of the mines 
is used in transportation does not make the mines themselves property so used.— 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. v. United States et al. (D.C. W. D. Va..—6 


and directing complainant to pay over to 


the Commission the recapturable amounts of future use, mineral and timber lands, 
U.S. Daily, 1984, Oct, 31, 1931. so found. | rails and other track material leased to 
others, Sawmil!s and other manufacturing 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Classifica- 


’ . . . plants not at C y 
ctl : Complainant’s Objections | inh. 
tion of property for accounting purposes—Discretion of Commission—Review by To Report Outlined We can no{ say that the inclusion 
court of exercise of discretion— aie fae within this classification of coal mines 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the exercise of its statutory power to Complainant filed provcst and objections, 


from which carriers obtain coal for use 





reouire reports from interstate carriers and to prescribe the form of the accounts . papi yg = ees ene in jransportation is arbitrary or unrea- 
. : : c v s eter ae 30 e > ‘orv it ec 

to be kept by the carriers, is vested with discretion to classify the property of a | tion before the Been a ar te, sanaene On the contrary, it seems to us 

carrier as nontransportation and transportation property, and the courts will not | port of the Commission the collicries of 2 entirely reasonable and _ proper. 


. ; : ; : i ‘ atk ; Coal r i is siness entirely se 
interfere in the exercise of the discretion unless such exercise is so manifestly complainant are classified noncarrier nining is a business entirely sep- 


re a as arate and distinct fro 2 siness 
arbitrary and unreasonable as to transcend the Commission's powers.—Norfolk property and are not included as an transportation; a tine eens lst 
and Western Railway Co. v. United States et al. (D. C., W. D. Va.)—6 U. S. Daily, | <1 _ yt rns the rate base; | product of the mines is used in trans- 
1984, Oct. 31, 1931. and one of the objections io the report’ portation docs not mean t sines 
a . that they have noi been so included. | themsclyes are so — that the mines 
: ED So y . ; : The question as J Y ‘y § . ee Seas AR EOne 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Orders—Classification of property for |). ieee” Gs" this eetine tetone tee Ii has been expressly held that the 
accounting purposes—Conclusiveness in subsequent rate-making and recapture pro- | Gon mission in tha’ proceeding co oe _ . — commerce even 
ceedings— ae a. 3 Complainant contends that its collieries | used or transported in onaanaven, D L 
An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission classifying the investment of are a part of its property devoicd to trans- & W. R. Co. v Yurkonis 238 U. S. 439: 
an interstate railroad company in coal mines which it owned and operated as non- - = tee we 


portation and that it is entitled to have 
them included in any valuation of its 
transportation property which is to be 
used as a base for rate making or recan- 
ture purposes; that the accounting re- 
quired by the Commission is used as a 
basis for arriving at the valuation adopted 
for these purposes; and that the order re- 
quiring it to classify its collieries as non- 
transportation property will result in its 
being deprived of the benefit of their 
value in the base fixed for rate making 
and for the recapture of excess income. 
The defendants deny the jurisdiction of 
the court to grant an injunction, contend- 
ing that the order is purely negative, be- 
ing a mere denial of a request to change 
the method of bookkeeping, that, if con- 
sidered without relation to rate making 
and recapiure proceedings, it imposes no 
burden or hardship upon complainant, and 
that, if considered with relation to such 
proceedings, it is a mere step in the pro- 
ceeding: which the courts will not enjoin. 
On the moriis, they say that the statute 


Uniicd Mine Workers v Coronado Coal 
Co., 259 U. S. 344, 407; Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. v. Lord, 262 U S. 172. And it iol- 
lows that coal mining is not transporta- 
ion; for all transportation in the sense 
in which we are using the term hore is 
commerce, al.hough not all commerce is 
transportation. 
_ Nor can the mining of coal to be used 
in transportation be said to be so closely 
related to that business that the mines 
may properly be treated as transporiation 
cquipment. The mining is an independent 
though subsidiary business, only the 
product of which is used in transportation. 
Carriers have need of many things— 
coal, iron, stecl, timber, etc. Some cf 
them may find it expedient to go into the 


transportation instead of transportation property for accounting purposes is not 
conclusive as to the character of the property in subsequent rate-making or re- 
capture proceedings, and the company, notwithstanding the Commission's account- 
ing orders and reports made pursuant thereto, may contest in such rate-making or 
recapture proceedings what it regards as an improper classification of its property 
in arriving at the rate base.—Norfoik and Western Railway Co. v. United States 
et al. (D. C., W. D. Va.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1934, Oct. 31, 1931. 


accounting purposes—Order refusing railroad company's application for transfer of 
investment from nontransportation to transportation account—Jurisdiction of Fed- 
erel court of suit to enjoin enforcement of order— 

A Federal district court had jurisdiction of a suit by an interstate railroad com- 
pany to enjoin the enforcement of an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denying its application for a transfer of its investment in coal mines, producing 
approximately 48 per cent of its fuel requirements, from balance sheet account 705 
which embraces miscellaneous and nontransportation property to balance sheet 
account 701 which embraces investment in road and equipment, and requiring the 
railroad to carry the investment as nontransportation property under the former 
account, since such order was not a mere negative orde. nor a mere step in a rate- 
making or recapture proceeding, but was an order commanding the railroad com- 
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| ( | Cleaning Naphtha in Maine 


the facts; and although the entire record treated either as a binding classification | 
| before the Commission has been put in| of property in a rate making or recapture | 


|sets forth all of the facts which bear burden or hardship furnishing ground | 


|upon the questions involved. These facts|for injunctive relief, if in fact it tran-| 
may be summarized as follows: Complain- | scends the power of the Commission or is | 


|ply with the provisions of Equity Rule 


YHE clerk's office of the Court of Claims 
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Not Subject to ‘Gas’ Tax 


Avueusta, Me., Oct. 30. 

Naphtha sold for cleansing purpd$es is 
not subject to the Maine gasoline tax, and 
the whole amount of any levy mistakenly 
paid on such naphtha should be refunded. 
The Attorney General of Maine, Clement 
F. Robinson, has so advised the State! 
Auditor, 

The sale of gasoline and benzol is al-| 
ways taxable, regardless of the use to 
which they are put, the opinion explains. | 
On the other hand, the sale of kerosene 
and crude oil is always exempt. 


“Unlike kerosene and crude oil, naphtha 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
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Adler, Alfred. What life should mean to you, 





ic ; d. lan Porter. 300 p. Boston, Little, 
is taxable it sold to be used in the opera- ROW OE Ob. test, ® 31-28103 
on of an internal combustion engine, but | 4), nes: 

‘ : = . Allen, John R. Heat engines; steam, gas, 
unlike gasoline and benzol it is taxable “steam turbines and their auxiliaries, by... 
only when so sold. and Jos. A. Bursley. 4th ed. 538 p. illus. 

N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-24631 
| Arant, Herschel W. Cases on law Of surety- 


ship and guaranty. 2d ed. (Natl. casebook 


Rule Is Construed | ser.) 637 p. Chicago, Callaghan & Oe 
As to Finding of Fact | Oe eee, Et Y. annotated _ real 
In Patent Proceeding 


and Morton Roth. 
624 p. Albany, 


N. Y., M. Bender & co., 
1931. 31-24478 
Booth, Walter S. Justice's manual for state 
of Minn. 20th ed., 1931. 623 Minne- 
apolis, Minn., W. S. Booth & son, 1931. 
31-24479 
Bradley, Patrick B. Bantry bay; Ireland in 
rte of ey eat and eae Tone. 256 p. 
. . ’ n us. Lond., Williams Norgate, 1931. 
District Court Holds That 31-24620 
. = 
Equity Rule 701% Does 
Not Require It to Pass on 
“se s a . 
All Findings Submitted 
Dixey, Frank. Practical handbook of water 
T' ’ 
A : WILMINGTON, Da. | i 571 p. illus. Lond., T. Murby & co., 
MERICAN CAN COMPANY | 1931. 31-24634 
¥; | Feibleman, James, Death @f god in Mex. 
M. J. B. Company. | _p. N. Y¥., H. Liveright, 1931. 
District. Court. D. Delaware. Funck-Brenlano, Frantz, 1862-, 
Equity No. 786 83 p. illus. N. Y., Brentano's, 


inspiration 
p. 59-84 illus. N. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Oct. 8, 1931 


Clark, Kenneth. Architectural 
from northern Va. “ 
R. F. Whitehead, 1931. 31-24597 

Dalby, Wm. E. Power and the internal com- 
bustion engine. 280 p. illus. N. Y., Long- 

|} mans, Green & co., 1931 31-24636 

| Debevoise, Neilson C. Parthian problems, 

| (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 
1929.) 10 p. Chicago, 1931. 31-24745y 


90 

31-24624 
Joan of Arc.@ 
1930. 


31-24619 
| Fryer, Douglas. Measurement of interests in 


relation to human adjustment. 488 p. illus. 


_N. Y.. H. Holt & co., 1931. 31-24607 

NIELDS, District Judge.—Since the filing ag oly NA ede eal “a -_ ere 
of the opinion and the entry of a final| ‘Thos. iaw book co.. 1931 , "31-24475 
decree in this cause the plaintiff has Godley, Leon G. Outline of equity. 2d ed. 
moved the court to rule upon each of the) _ 214 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1931. 31-24476 
requested findings of fact and conclusions Hathaway, Benjamin A. 1001 questions and 
of law filed by it prior to the submission; $Pwers on arithmetic. Rev. ed. 198 p- 
of the case. The motion is based upon | will, Mrs. Janet (MeKenzie). Cocuing tae 
the provisions of new Equity Rule 70%. two. New ed. 362 p.. illus. Boston, Lit- 
It provides: : ro a & co., 1931. 31-24632 
In c . . i nternatl. correspondence schools, Scranton 
Fp ne eee ee | Pa. Architectural interiors, by I. C. 8. staff. 
judges, the court of first instance shall (Internatl. textbook co. Bluebooks. 278.) 
find the facts specially and state separately 135 p., illus. Scranton, Pa., Internatl. text- 
its conclusions of law thereon: and its book co., 1931. 31-24598 
findings and conclusions shall be entered Jacoby, Samuel A. Immortality of the soul. 
of record and, if an appeal is taken from 166 p. Los Angeles. Calif., Austin pub. co., 
the decree, shall be included by the clerk 1931. 31-2°696 
in the record which is certified to the “Tas oe ee a reality: oF seen 

Nat i ; Rs 7 > » - «~ 3 an co., 195). -2 

anpellate court, wnder rules 75 and 76. Keenan, Jos. H. Abridced edition of Steam 


Each oi the requests submitted by the 


he tables and Mollier diagram. 11 pv. N. Y, 
plaintiff, as well as those submitted by ; ne 


Amer. soc. of mechanical engineers, 1931. 


the defendant, was fully considered. I do! .. 31-24747 
not understand the above rule to require MQtute. Robt: A. Rathology. bacteriology 
oe s > plogy for nurses. 327 p. 
the district court to pass seriatim upon) jiius. N. Y., Bruce pub. co.. 1931. 31-248 
th: respective requests for findings sub- | Kolmer, John A. Approved laboratory tech- 
mitted by the parties. In Briggs v. United| nic, prepared under auspices of Amer. soc. 
States, 45 Fed. (2d) 479 ‘(C. C. A. 6),| Of clinical pathologists. 663 p. illus. N. Y., 
Judge Denison, in referring to this rule, ae ork ston & co., 1931. 31-2490, 
stated “Lacking any exposition of that, “359°, an’ we ee J, eer ; 
rule by the Supreme Court, we do not | ap , on 


understand that it contemplates, in the ee 


ordinary equity case, all the procsedings 
and formalities which aitend such find- | 
ines in suits at law. Until it is otnorwise 
Suthoriiativ lv held. we shall think the 
rulo setisficd by a clear and concise stacve- 
mcnt by the trial jduee—whether called 
findings o opinion—which shows what 
he regards as the essential facts and ap- 
plicable rules of law.” 

The opinion of the court in this case, 
as filed, contains a statement of the es- 
sential facts and applicable rules of law, 
indicating the grounds of the decision 
(Virginian Ry. Co. v. United States, 272 
U. S. 658-675), and appears to fully com- 
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Preparation of Zoning Ordinances—Building 

; and Housing Pub. BH16, Bur. of Standards, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


fica 5 31-28265 
Civil Aeronautics in U. S.—Aeronautics Bull. 


No. 1, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. [31-11694] 
- Tide and Current Tables, N. Y. Harbor and 


10. 
The motion will be denied. 


Vicinity, 1932— ? 
business of manufacturing these commod- odetic "barees = te rn ee Se 
ities for their own use; but, when they Price, 5 cents. , : 3 


3 27-27743 
Treaty Information, Sept. 30, 1931—Bull. ‘No. 


do so, it is clear that they are engaging 
24, Pub. No. 244, U. 8. Dept. of State. 


in a business which is separate and dis-' 


n , Sub- 
tinct from the business of transportation | , S°"lption price. 50 cents @ year. (29-27547) 
itselt, Property employed in transporta-. ‘ eects ee ee: Oct. 1, 1931. Pub, 
tion is dedicated to the use of the public; ; j. Gens Office. War Dept. 


Subscription price. $1.50 a year. (9-35106) 
Iowa, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce Price, 


property employed in such a_ subsidiary 
business is not so dedicated. The public 


may regulate the rate to be exacted in 15 cents. (31-26898) 
the operation of property dedicated to Temm., Drainage of Agricl. Lands—15th Cen- 
the public usc; it has no such right with) pe = es 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. 
respect to other property. It is important | Bie OF ORIREIS, © EO, o Semae, 

therefore, in the valuation of property | (31-28050) 


owned by carriers to distinguish between 
property dedicated to the use of the pub- 
lic and property invested in a_ business | 
which is not so dedicated, as it is the 
value of the former which must furnish 
the basis of rate making and recapture 


STATE PUBLICATIONS ’ 
AND BOOKS . 


Information regarding these publications 


proceedings. may be obtained by writing to the de- 
Coal mines, even though owned and partment in the State given below 
operated by a carrier, are clearly not dedi- Ala.—Rept. of Jt. Recess Legis 
1 r arly a. : Ss gis!. Com. on . 
cated to the use of the public. See Wolff Sen. Jt. Res. No. 44. Regular Stasion, 1831 


U € 1931, 
Packing Co. vy. Court of Industrial Re- 


lations 262 U. S. 522. Although the coal 
produced by operation of the mines may 


by Senator Garrett 
Rules of Senate 
ular Session. 1931 


Montgomery, 1931. 
—Legisl, Doc. No. 2. Rege 
Montgomery, 1931 


be said to be used by the public, the mines “455. Decisions oe _wupreme Judicial Court, 
themselves are not so used. What is used, Mont..-House Journal of 22no Leeine hence 
and all that is used, in the public busi- held at Helena, Jan. 5, 1931.40 Mer 193 
ncss of transportation is the coal which Helena, 1931 ; : , 
prior to its use has been made available N- €.—Directory of State and County Officials 
by the independent business of mining,’ ®2¢ Members of General Assembly, Jan., 
The mines of a carrier, therefore, are not 1931. Comp. by H. M. London, Legisi. Refer- 
dedicated to a public use any more than pa wer Laren. Salsas. seek 
ar: mines owned by a private corpora- Harrisburg, 1931.) 931, Session of 1931. 
tion which supplies coal to a carrier un-)| Minn.—-60th Ann. Rep. of Comr. of Ins. for 
dev contract. c. yr. 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Garfield 
They s‘and upon the same basis with W. Brown, Comr. St. Paul, 1931. ~ 
respect to the pubMc service as do plants Bienn. Rept. of Atty. Gen. to Gov. for 
for manufacturing cars or locomotives. A ,,Pe"lod ended Dec. 31, 1930. St. Paul, 1931. 
railroad may not abandon service on its Ohje"roposed Classification and Compensa- 
railroad lines and may not Icase or sell by ine Go miner tae ok dee reesres 
them without the consent of the Com- bus, Dec. 31, 1930 ee 
mission because of the rights of the pub- Calif.—Repts. of Cases determined in District 
lic therein: but no one would contend Courts of Appeal of State, Je. 28. 1930, Aug. 
that the carrier here might not at its 22. 1930. Vol. 107. Rendolph V. Whiting, 
plersure discontinue the operation of its ,,Peptt. Sacramento. 1931, 


coal mines or lease or sell them as it 1il.—Compilation of Repts. of Mining Indus- 


: try from Earliest Records to Close of Yr, 
might see fit. ee 1930. Devt. of Mines and Minerals. Spring- 
It is argued that the acquisition of the fleid, 1931 


coal mines should be regarded as the ac- N- Y-—Lezis! 
quisition of a fuel supply for the carrier; 


but even if so regarded, it is clear that 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Manual, 1931. Albany, 1931. 





Missouri Attorney General @ 
To Urge Lower Realty Tax* 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 30. 

The Attorney General of Missouri, 
Stratton Shartel. has announced that at 
the meeting of the State Board of Equali- 


Court of Claims 


eee aa ; eS iooal : : of the Uniled States has ¢ ce satic . + 
pany to keep its accounts and make its reports in a specified manner, and since the | Vests the Commission with discretion in the calenda:s of the court for its November ——e a zation to be held the first part of next 
company by disobedience of such order would subject itself to penalties imposed by preseceene — accounts shall be kept) rs: sessicn, on Nov. 2, follows: F eer ae DESO ARE AS . a recommend a reduction of 
E “3 . Orr roe 7 . : o S» Session, . an WS: per ¢ ar Ce ; - ee 
statute and was entitled to relief therefrom if the order was arbitrary or unreason- y carriers; that an order made in the Call of the tri aa Pcie cs ber cent to 20 per cent in the valua 
able folk aston ‘way Co. v. United State: exercise of this discretion will not be en- ay oF SOO srlal calendar end law oslendar.. 4 tion of farm land and city real estate. 
able. Norfol and estern Railway Co, v. United States et al. (D.C., W. D. Va..— | joined in the absence of abuse: and that aus be — ey yey & L-477, Consolidated Paper Co. (Calendared “In lowering the tax valuation of all 
. . $e BY ae 4 : . , OF se, s ause why case sh 2 dism'ss cur ; , 
6 U.S. Daily, 1994, Oct, 31, 1991, | a direction that ‘collieries such as those| the Sontamaing 422," ee eee by court.) the real property in the State, the local 
— here involved be classified as nontrans-| K-324, Frank A M-i29, Paul B. Ni-  gJi-‘8, jndian Motorcycle Company (Man- communities will be forced to economize 
P portation property. is not an abuse of becker: M-150, Charles Franz; M-'56, William ate of the Supreme Court.) in order to keep their expenditures within 
atents | discretion but a fair and reasonable exer- r. Rose: M-138, Ress S. Culp; M-1!40. Charlies a. ggg propeller & Mfg. Co. their revenues,” Mr. Shartel said. “How- 
. : | cise thereof. oney; M- 169, Willlam H. Pashley twalendares by Cours.) ever, the local assessing authorities s 
PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Findings of fact and law— On the question of jurisdiction, it is Law calendar for the day: M-132, Thomes 1-761. Columbia Axle Company (Calen- make every effort to bn Sen tee 
Equity Rule 70'2 does not appear to require the district court to pass seriatim | clear that the order involved is not a mere ae aetite a © 4 at Rared by cours) tangible wealth now escaping taxation, 
upon the respective requests for findings submitted by the parties; the opinion of (negative order. It commands complainant Oce-nic Stesmship Co.; M.i8@, Chicago & D-145. William = Mills. (Calendared by ‘and in this way make up the loss incurred 
the court contains a statement of the essential facts and applicable rules of law, |t© keep its accounts and make its reports | Nor:h Western R. R. Co.: M-'99, Chicat> & SHEE - : + gah by lower real esiate taxes. 
indicating the grounds of the decision and appears to fully comply with Equity Ba — cope vo i and damned pores Western eS Co j M343. paery ek ai ois ‘ch J. Cross Company. (Catendared et is unfair to penalize owners of real 
a 7014 * ee) ce : ; ; € oi ¢ order would unquestionably -22 n oters Corporation -269, ; estate because that class of property lies 
Rule 70 $i plaintift's motion that court rule upon each requested finding filed prior | subject complainant to the enetiae pre-| The Creek Nation; M-288. E. W. Bliss Co F-124. Franco-American Construction Co. (gut in the open, and also wees teen 
to submission of cause overruled.—American Can Co. v. M. J. B. Co. (D.C. D. | scribed by statute for the disobedience of | ®t ®!:: M-82, Jose Caeiano et al. (Calendared by court.) inefficiency or inertia of the tax author 
Del.) —* Ti. &. Daily, 1984, Oct. 31, 1931. an order of th i 5 ‘ Tha tri . . Vee: K-3. George L. Burrows, jr., exec. (Cal- . . > 
j . ol, e Commission. Nor is it a h* trial calenda~ for November follows: ee > ities, other forms of property are allowed 
ae aa 5 7 ; ared dy court.) eee pa: propert’ allowe 
- T mare aan. in a rate making or recapture ae eens & Canada Cie Francaise de J-674.  Marshell Field & Company (Cal- to escape their share of the tax burden. 
: g. . endsred by court.) rtancipies in the form of notes and bonds 
Federal taxation 3 : ° one area F. Suen TrURSOR, O50, H-'47. The Anthony Company. (Calen- probably represent four or five times the 
REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Interest on judgments—Suit grounded on certificate Powers in Prescribing Chasen ark Bevlaceing Weree? | ee ee teas eaten ae value of the real estate; yet the latter 
of overassessment— Form of Accounts Centre! Avuirre Sugar Co cour.) a enn ndared by | class of property still carries the major 
The Commissioner allowed an overpayment and issued a certificate showing that Memphis Cotton Oil Cc K-105. Chestnut & Smith part of the tax load. 
the taxpayer was entitled to refund of a certain amount, but a part of the refund On the conirary, ic was entered pur- a: Freeport Texas Co., et al. J-496. Lancasier Cotton Mills a Cl 
was credited against an outlawed tax; the taxpayer was allowed to recover the  {Uaht {0 8 statutory provision which ex=| ) 008: | Charles Ward Rngineering Com ‘The law calendar fo: November follows: Florida Rules Extension 
amount credited, even though his suit was begun more than five years after the tions which auinarian aacte ane K-263." R. L. Montague (Calendared by M-122. Thomas Maginnis. (Demurrer,) 
overpayment, on the theory that the delivery of the certificate gave rise to a cause | While it is trie that the dutv x sts upon 19. F., H. Peavey & Company. (Calen Pg a wa T 1 fi ot Seer one of Mortgage Is Taxable 
. a ‘ 2 tay rar , * . 4 : . — oalt . é y & ompany. en- r { § Sauber Pos. s 
of action; held that the taxpayer was entitled to interest from the date of the |the Commission, in presciibing the form) dared by court.) . J-267. Ocernic Sicamship Co. (Defend- T ; : 
overpayment to a date preceding the date of the refund ®eck by not more than | Of accounts which shall be kept by car- F-328. Holley Carburetor Company. ant's motion to dismiss.) ; ALLAHASSEE, FLA., Oct, 30. 
30 days; Government's contention not sustained that the action is nag a tax case, | tiers and the rc parts which shall be made — pares poe a é Minit Chicavo & North Western R. R The ae exiension of s. mortgage 
. . sale iv z Sig ee mh y ' : .’ |to it, to require that same se > f-194, Colonis rust Co., extr. So. (Demurrer.) note must bear a tax stamp. he Flori 
but onc upon a contract, and that hence interest ran only to the date of allow- | information Sant ssary to en: a close the K-77. Wilhe'm'na Peoples, extx M-139. Chicago & North Western R.R.Co. aAjitorney G neral Cary 5 Landis = 
ance.—Bonwit Teller & Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1984, Oct. 31, 1931. ae aa loa? barnehore AADIC 1G tO Poy L-124. F. L. Heflin, Inc. (Demurrex,) salad ee ee » SORGS, , 
aes ia its dutics undcr seciions 19(a) and! 7379" Dudiev M. Pave M-24°. Henry Neil. (Demurrer.) SC rules a 
eee se ee , ; 5 5(a) of the ‘Transportation Act,'we do 1-248. Jerry C. Ho!mes D-221. United Motors Corporation. (De- “The mere payment of interest on past 
REFU NDS AND CREDITS—Interest—Check for part of claim not cashed— not understand that any orders which 1 48f Willi*r’ E. Crist jamaneis: sain to. dismiss for lack of due obligations is not an extension of 
Commissioner allowed an overpayment and check was issued for a part thereof, | the Commission may make relative to J-5°4. Antketell Lumber & Coal Co jurisdiction.) the mortgage note and would not hav 
the balance being improperly credited against an outlawed tax; the taxpayer sued | accounting, or any reports which may be ee pulen maps i cali ——. Tpe_ Oreck Nation. (Pemurver.> ‘ to bear additional stamps,” the opinio 
B © or r vered: x yer ji i ° o> i ew 5 rders -32 erson Pirte Seott & Co M-2 | W. Bliss Co., e (1) fend- says. 
for th amount credited and recovered; held that the taxpayer is not entitled to | mad ta, squaptionos = such orders, H-410, Margavet W. Peerson et al. (Cal-  ant’s motion to meke petition more definite soe? by the extension of interest a writ- 
interest upon the amount of the check; there was no condition attached to the | 2" See Ss b. - assification. Of | endared by court.) and certain. (2) Defendant's supplemented , * amit aT ee inverest &@ WF 
issuance of said check that its acceptance would be in full satisfaction of all claims er “ S nealing «es re K-62. Oliver G. Carter. (Calendared by motien to make petition more definite and a © Comune seenen See s 
vos : ‘ ; - ees gs H ‘ se. Notw = court.) certain nae x ae wy oo 
ee ae Seen. Bonwit Teller & Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl.)—6 U. S. Daily, | standing accounting ord-rs and reports ~ K-269. Lawrence D. Odlin, (Calendared M-62. Jose Caetano et al. (Defendant's |courts, then this vould amount to a res 
’ a Ode . made pursuant thereto, it is open to &| by court.) newal and the stamps would be required.” 


motion to rescind order of Sept. 39, 1931.) 
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Earnings Soin 


Kentucky 


the Louisville, 


pany organization, showed returns on total 


PUBLIC UTILITIES See also Page 4 





For Company in 


‘Standard’ Group 


Coke Concern 
Said to Have Netted 148 
Per Cent on Its Common 
Stock Equity, Commissio 





The Kentucky Coke Company, one of 
Ky., group of companies 
within the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 


investment of an average of 43.78 per cent 


Wilcox, examiner for 
Commission, testified Oct. t - 
ing in the Commission's investigation of 
public: utilties. 


Commission, called attention, however, 
the fact that these earnings are included 
in a consolidated statement of return on 
investment for the entire Louisville group 
of companies, 
later in the 
statement, already introduced in the rec- 
ord, shows earnings of the 
panies. 
Louisville territory, 


a 


commen stock 
cent 
consolidated 
comna~ 
to have 
common stock equity 


year from 1919 to 1928, Andrew W. 
the Federal Trade 
30 at a hear- 


chief counsel for the 
to 


Robert E. Healy, 


is to be discussed 
The consolidated 


which 
hearings. 


group of com- 
combine in serving the 
of 7.82 per cent a 
ear on total investment. 
Earnings of the coke 
equity average 
Mr. Wilcox testified. The 
statement for the group of 
ies shows the return for the group 
averaged 9.83 per cent on the 


which 


company on its 
148.71 per |} 


a year, 


The Kentucky Coke Company 


Petition of Life Company 


Life Insurance Co. for a refund of $211,- 
619 and interest for overpayments of in- 
come tax for 1921, 
on the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of National 
Life Insurance Co. v. 
been dismissed by the United States Court 
of Claims. 


r 
sent 
for this suit, 
claims that all taxes erroneously collected 
should be refunded being deemed insuffi- 
cient to constitute a basis for later claims 
following the decision in the National Life | 
case. | 


Compensation Operations 


Pinchot by the Scate Workir 


For Tax Refund Dismissed 
A petition of the New England Mutual 
1922 and 1923, nased 


United States, has 


The court held that previous claims for 
efunds on other grounds did not pre- 
the claim which formed the basis! 
a general allegation in the 


Reviewed in Pennsylvania 





HarrisBurG, Pa., Oct. 30. | 


A report submitted to Governor Gi fford 
nen’s Compen- 





sation Board covering the first six months 
operations of the Board as presently con- | 


stituted discloses that 
from 
heve 


515 cases appealed 
of compensation referees | 
of. Claimants ap- 


cecisions 
been disposed 


pealed in 259 cases while defendants ap- | 


pealed in the remaining 256 


In the cases appealed by claimants, the | 


orders of the referees were affirmed in 135 


instances and reversed in 33 others. 


Re- 


hearings were ordered in 65 cases and re- 


fused 
amended 
were withdrawn 


155 
meritorious 
versed. 


in seven. Referees’ orders were 
in five cases and 14 appeals 


Of the appeals brought by defendants, 
were dismissed and 20 were found 
and the referees were re- 
Awards were amended in 37 and 


denied in two cases. Thirty-five appeals 
were withdrawn. 





Oil Production at Lowest 


ber 
per” 


Daily Level in Five Years 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


The shut-down of all but the “strip-| 
wells in Oklahoma was continued 


throughout the month and the output of 
the State amounted to only 280,000 barrels 


daily, 


reflect the curtailment in production and 
declined nearly 
tember. 
the withdrawal in August, 


or slightly less than in August. 
Stocks of crude petroleum continued to 


12,000,000 barreis 
was somewhat less 
due mainly 


in Sep- 
than 
to 


This 


a falling off in crude runs to stills. Stocks 


of 


fell 


principally gasoline, 
mak- 


2,006 000 barrels, 


refined oils 


off approximately 


ing a total withdrawal from all stocks of 


about 
large. 


This total, while 
up to the record 


14,000,009 barrels. 
did not quite come 


withdrawal of the previous month 


Refined Products: The decline in the 


price of refined producis, chiefly gasoline, 
to a very low level in Se ptember caused a 


number of 
others 

resulted 
runs 


to shut down and 
operations. This 
decline in crude 
except the | 


refineries 
to curtail their 
in a material 
to stills in all districts, 


Appalachian district. 


in September 
rels as compared with 
in 
gasoline were pract 
the previous month but exports declined 


domestic demand for 
tember 
which represents a decline of 4 per cent 
from August 
of September, 
of domestic demand, 
of 
compared with 27 days’ 
a month 
hand a year ag 


compiled from 
with 
oil capacity 
as far as the Bureau is able 


These refineries overated during 


The daily average output of motor fuel} 
amounted to 1,249,600 bar- | 
1,267,000 barrels 
average fimports of 
the same as in 


August. Daily 


ically 


from 136.000 barrels daily in August to} 
112,000 barrels daily in September. Stocks | 
of motor fuel continued to fall off, though 
the withdrawal was considerably below 
that of August. 

Total stocks of motor fuel on hand 
Sept. 30 amounted to 35,033,000 barrels as 
compared with 36,405.000 barrels on hand 
on Aug. 31. The daily average indicated 


motor fuel in Sep- 
amounted to 1.225.000 barrels, 
below the demand 
At the current rate} 
the moior fuel stocks 
26 days’ supply as 
supply on hand 
ago and with 27 diays’ supply on 
0 
data of this report were 
*echedules of 363 refineries 
ageregate daily recorded crude- 
of 3.764960 barr: covering, | 
to determine, | 
during September, 1931. | 
Scptem- 
recorded ca- 
compared with 


and 
1930. 


is 


Sept. 30 represent 


The refinery 


an 


ls 


all operations 





cent of their 
above, as 


ber at 66 per 
pacity. given 


363 refineries operating at 69 per cont of 


theii capacity in August, 


Three Billion Is s Sought 


For New School Buildings 


[Continued from Paae 1.| 

the problem. Although the Office of Edu- 
cation has not conducied a survey on the 
future needs, the estimate breught to its 
attention is taken to be reasonable 

As schools are being constructed, more 
emphasis is being placed on architecture, 
especially with an eye on the utility of 
every room throughout the day. School } 
buildings, like modern city office build- 
ings, have undergone a change with 
changing social and scientific conditions 

A new’ tendency in archiiecture has 
brought increasingly to the forefront of 
education in that field the importance of 
a combination of utility and ariistic ap- 
pearance. Engineering. undreamed of as 
a prerequisite to the study of thé classic 
fine art, now is an important considera- 
tion whenever the architect envisages a| 
building, whether a school or a skyscraper. | 
It has been asserted that the modern ar-| 
chitect must have his strictly architec- 
tural training placed on an engineering 
foundation so that the modern needs of 
wheiber 


society, for factory, office, or 
schocl construction, may be most eco- 
nomically and scientifically met. 





Ruling on Policy 


Insured 


that indemnity will be paid for total de- | 
struction of the insured crop 
ceed $14 an acre” 
shall the company be liable for more than 
actual. loss or damage sustained by hail,” 
the contract is not a 
the insured must prove the actual value of 
the crops destroyed, the South Dakota Su- 
preme Court has recently held. The case 
was entitled Hemmer-Miller Development 
Co. v. 


to show the percentage of loss to the crops 
insured, the court pointed out, and when 
the defendant 
trial court had granted a directed verdict 
for the plaintiff. 


ment and ordered a new trial, 
the plaintiff had 
the theory. 
that the policy was a valued policy. 


accounts maintained among the companies 
in the Louisville group, Mr. 
fied. It has issued 500 shares of common 
stock, 
Louisville 
Delaware, 
ouisville 
of the coke 
were $2,215,184. Mr. 
declined to $1,900,110 at the 


of its surplus, 
operated | ¢ ' 


almost entirely on funds obtained on open Company 
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Time of Payment 
For Occupational 
Value a Disease Is Fixed 


—— sticaiictamlll through 


Where ® hall insurance policy provides| New Jersey Court Decides 
Compensation Is Due 

Upon Disability and Not 

When Poison Appears 


In Hail Losses 


Must Prove _ Actual 
insurance 











Dakota la 


“not to ex- 


and that “in no event 


“valued” policy and 





Teen, N. J., Oct. 30. 
Under the New Jersey Workmen’s Com- | 
pensation Act the time fixed for the pay- 
ment of compensation for disability or 
death occurring from certain occupational 
diseases is when incapacity or death oc- 
curs and not when the poison makes its | 
first appearance, the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals held recently. The 
case was that of Textileather Corp. v. 
Great American Indemnity Co. et al. 
One of the plaintiff's employes died of 
benzol poison, an occupational disease for 
which compensation is payable under the 
New Jersey Act, on Dec. 8, 1927, after 
ceasing work Nov. 26, 1927. The Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. had 
insured the plaintiff's risk from Nov. 18, 
1927. and defended proceedings instituted 
‘oO Obtain compensation, the court stated. 


Liability of Insurers 


The Workmen's Compensation Bureau 
found that the employe had contracted 
benzol poisoning in August, 1927, when 
the Great American Inds munity Co. was 
the employ. r’s insurer, and awarded com- 
pensation. The present dispute relates to 
the respective liability of the two insurers. 
wee In the Essex Circuit Court a motion 
y of Delaware, iy addition 10 | for a directed verdict egainst the Ameri- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] can Mutual was granted on the ground 


Hudson Insurance Co. 
The plaintiff had introduced evidence 


offered no evidence, the the same 


The Supreme Court reversed the judg- ee 
; stating that 
submitted evidence on 


and the trial court assumed 


ber 


fense of 


Wilcox testi- brought 


a 
nearly all of which is held by the 
Gas & Electric Company of 
the holding company for the 
group. The open account debis 
company at the end of 1926 
Wilcox said, but they 
end of 1928 
coke company set up, out 
a fund of $1,000,000 to the 
the Louisville Gas & Electric 


,dent or 
employe 


fendant’s 


taff was 


In 1926, the verdict 


redit of 


tion,” the 





ground was urged, 


The appel 


Prerre, S. Dak., Oct. 

If a building and loan association or 
its director is appointed an. agent of an 
and 
requires that all policies of 
taken out to secure loans should be taken 
such agency 
commissions payable 
there would be no violation of the South 


rebating 
twisting, Attorney General M. Q. Sharpe 
has just held in an opinion to the State 
Insurance Commissicner, 


company 


ws relating 





Decision in South Dakota 
On Insurance Rebate Law 


30. 


the association 


with 
to the association, | 


to 





CHARLESTON, 


6 


C. 


per 


period last year, 


insurnace 


the 


and 


R. Horswill 





West Virginia’s Fire Loss 
Shows Gain of 6 Per Cent 


W. 


West Virginia's fire loss during the first 
nine months of 1931 was $4,101,900, 
increase of $233.590 or 


Va., Oct. 30. 
an 
cent above 
according to 


the State Fire Marshal, C. O. Stahlmann. 
Of the 1,134 fires reported, 607 were total 


Stahimann said. There was a 


gainst 


resulted 
the 
policy. 


entitled to 


court said. 


in 


the 


decrease of 63, or 5 per cent. 


in the num- 


of fires as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


that it was estopped to deny its liability 
because it had taken over 


the entire de- 
the compensation proceedings 


the plaintiff. 
namely, 
disease which 
and 
curred during 


“Tt 


Another 


that the acci- 
incapacitated the 
his death 
coverage 


oc- 


of that de- 


late court held that the plain- 
direction 
upon the latter ground and 
sustained the granting of the motion on 
the ground of estoppel. 
after exposure in the employer's business 
that creates the obligation to compensa- 


of a 
also 


is disability 


agent’s | 


Property of Louisville Utility 
Described at Federal Inquiry Qf 


INSURANCE 





SUPERVISION 








Transcript of Testimony Deals With Unit of Ty North (; arolina 


The Standard Gas 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
Oct. 28 bv Judson C. Dickerman, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission's investigation into financial ac- 


tivities of power and gas utilities, follow: 
By Mr. Healy 
Q. Have you made an examination and in- 


of electr 


spection the gas and 
of the Louisville Gas & Electr 


ic properties 
ic Company and 











affiliated companies? A. I have 

Q. Upon what is your report based? 

A. It is based upon observations made in 
August and September, 1931, during a per- 
sonal inspection of the gas and electric prop- 
erties of the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, together with those of its affiliates 
which were operated as one system, upon 
data obtained from the company’s regular 
monthly operating report upon data col- 
lected by the accountants Son 
sion, and upon mater f 
by the company or by Byllest 
& Management Corporation upon re 

-~ + + 


@. Does the city of Louisville maintain a 
Public Utilities Bureau to check the operty 


accounts and operating expenses of the Louis- 













ville Gas & Electric Company A. Yes, se 

Q. For what purposes? A. Under some 
franchise agresments there the rates are fixed 
in view of the cost of giving the service 
and the city Burea 1 check these costs 
to determine pr put i 

Q Please desc _ utility properties 
included in the Lo € ip 

The utility . rendered ar the 


A 


ion, trans 
ic power 
and n att phe 












and electi i 
Ind Original ga was 
ville in 1838, and electric service in ‘18% "A 
very limited steam heating service is given in 





& Electric Group 


Louisville. A coal mine is owned and operated 

























within the group of affiliated companies 

Q rhe tlity properties included in the 
group are located where? 

A. The lity properties are located in and 
about Louisville, Ky.. in and near Madison 
Ind., in tural gas flelds and transmis- 
sion pir » southern Indiana, in central 
and in e Kent icky and a portion of a 
recently ectric transmission lines from 

j the site of the Louisville hydroelectric plant 

which is in K ucky to the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, ¢ ine passes through south- 
ern Ind 

Q All f these properties are controlled 
are they tt. by subsidiaries of the Stend- 
ard Gas & ric Company? A. Yes, sir 

Q The mpanyv or the top holding 
ompean 1 sville group is the Louis- 

Ve ¢ & | trie Company of Delaware, is 
it not \ y sir 

+ + + 

Q. Wh I understand is controlled by the 
Standard < & Electric Company? A. That 
is my de nding 

Q Are a of these companies under the 
management f some other corporation? 

A. Al these properties are under the 
management of the Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 

Q. And the 1 agement is paid for on a 
fee basis. is it n Yes, sir 

As hown by this chart the principal 
holding compar or the top company in the 
group, | uisville Gas & Electric Com- 
por A Ye ‘ 

Q. D vn the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric (¢ f Kentucky A. It controls 
hroveh st ( ership The Louisville Gas 
& Flect oe any of Kentucky is pri- 
marily t ing company, although it 
owns pro alsc 

{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Decline in Costs 


Compensation 


Decrease Also Is Shown in 
Industrial Accident Total 
During the Second Year 
Of Statute’s Operation 


Ra.eicH, N. C., Oct. 30. 

A decrease in number of industrial ac- 
cidents and in compensation and medical 
costs is shown in the second year’s op- 
eration of the North Carolina workmen's 
compensation law, according to the second 
annual report of the State Industrial 
Commission just made public. 

Accidents decreased from 33,709 in the 
first year to 28,750 in the second fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931. The number 
of days lost from accidents, excluding 
any weighting for death and permanent 
disability cases, decreased from 382,387 
to 295,034. 


Costs Decline 


Compensation costs decreased from 
$1,583,025 paid to employes and de- 
pendents during 1929-1930 to $979,078 


during 1930-1931, while medical costs de- 
clined from $719,757 to $532,728. 

Of the 28,750 accidents recorded last 
year, 20,305 were not compensable but 
medical costs in these cases were $164,384, 
During the first vear medical costs were 
$186,699 for 23,609 noncompensable acci- 
dents out of a total of 33,709 accidents. 

Eighty-one deaths were reported during 
the past fiscal year as compared with 138 
in the preceding year. Permanent and 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 





A message to thousands of women who have said, 


Sise always longed te 


o 


Deep in the heart of almost every 
woman who drives a car is a longing 
for a roadster ...atrim and stylish car 
that she may call her very own. 

That dream, long cherished, can now 
come true. For here, at an unusually 
low price, is a roadster that is the very 
answer to your hopes. So alert and 
reliable that it puts a new joy in motor: 
ing. So altogether smart and stylish that 
it merits an admiring turn of the head 
on every highway. 


The wide seat is done in genuine 


leather with deep comfortable cushion 


cowl lights, cowl finish strip, hub caps, 


ensemble. 


The Ford De Luxe Roadster is beau- 
tifully finished in a variety of colors. 
Blonde or brunette, there is a color to 
suit your particular taste and type— 


perhaps even to match your Fall 


and back. Head lamps, radiator shell, 


tail light and door handles are made of 


Rustless Steel. There’s a roomy rumble 


you ve 





seat for those many occasions when 


> three or four in the party. 


The windshield folds flat and is made 
of Triplex polished plate safety glass — 


for your added protection in driving. 


Natural wood bows give added charm 


to the distinctive tan top. 


See this beautiful De Luxe Roadster 
at the nearest Ford dealer’s and arrange 
for a demonstration. In beauty, com- 
fort, safety and performance, you will 


know it is a real bargain at $475. 





‘A475 


(F.O.B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers, spare tire, 


side fender-well, and trunk rack extra at low cost. 


Small down pay- 


ment ard easy terms through the economical Authorized Ford 
Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company.) 








RAILROADS . 


. . FINANCE 











‘Wide Field Seen 
For Development 


Of Air Express 


Place Is That of Fast Sup-| 


plementary Service to Sur- 
face Travel, Says Aero- 
nautics Branch 


A large field of future activity for the 
air express business is described in a 
bulletin on aeronautical development just 
issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Many types of merchandise may be 


sent protfiably by plane,” the Branch ex- 
plains. 
able, such as jewelry or securities, may 
be sent by air, and the additional expense 
often is of little importance in comparison 
with the saving of a day or two in time 
of transmissicn. 

Compared to its present accomplish- 
ments, the future of air express is said 
by the Aeronautics Branch to be “inter- 
esting” as a factor in civil aeronautics. 


Slow Growth Cited 


Pointing out that growth of air express 
has been slower than expansion of the 
air mail and passenger businesses, the 
Branch predicts that this mode of trans- 
portation will not result in the ultimate 
elimination of similar surface transporta- 
tion. Further information on this sub- 
ject contained in the publication follows: 

Transportation of express over the 
scheduled air lines of the United States 
began about the time contract air-mail 
service started, during 1926. Mail planes 
occasionally carried express in addition 
to passengers and letters. The volume of 
express moved in 1926 was, however, only 
1,733,090 pounds. Development of air ex- 
press has not been as rapid as that of 
the air mail and passenger service, since 
operators have concentrated on building 


up the two latter lines and have regarded | 


the carrying of express as a side issue. 


Volume Fluctuates 


Arrangements lately have been made by 
several air transport operators for han- 
dling air express on a basis similar to 
that employed by the railroads. The 
ground organization is supplied by a rail- 
road express agency, which collects pack- 
ages from senders, dispatches them over 
the air lines with which it has _ con- 
tracts, and delivers them in the cities of | 
destination. Certain other air transport 
companies operate independently with air | 
express, either providing their own facili- 
ties for collecting and delivering packages | 
or arranging for this service with a regular 
parcel or message service. 

The volume of air express has fluctu- 
ated from year to year, but the 1930 total 
of 2,869,255 pounds established a new high 
record. Mail business in the same period 
grow from 377,206 pounds in 1926 to 8,-| 
513,675 last year. Many types of mer- 
chandise may be sent profitably by air- 
plane and, whenever speedy delivery of 
merchandise is more important than cost 
of transmission, air express is the logical 
carrier. Perishable articles such as cut 
flowers, are afforded a wider market by 
air express, and fancy fruits, vegetables, 
and meats may be delivered quickly to 
discriminating customers who want their 
delicacies fresh and are willing to pay high 
prices for them. 


Sypplementary Service 


Improved methods of refrigeration have 
been developed at a time propitious for the 
expansion of aerial distribution of high- 


Rail Accounting Order 
Of I. C. C. Is Sustained 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


a@ carrier may not have a fuel supply 
sufficient to last it for 35 years valued as 
property used in transportation for the 
purpose of fixing rates to be paid by the| 
public. If it desires to speculate in the 
purchase of a fuel supply, it must do so 
at its own risk and not at the risk of 
the public. But as a matter of fact, the 
acquisition of mines, as indicated above, 
is essentially different from the acquisi- 
tion of coal. Their acquisition results 
in coal for the use of the carrier only 
after the independent business of mining 
has first been carried on. While coal 
which has been mined may be used by 
the carrier, coal in the mine is the basis 
not of transportaion but of mining. _ 

We have been referred to border line 
cases, involving the operation of power 
plants, gas plants, and plants for sup- 
plying water, in which the property so 
used has been classified by the Commis- 
sion as transportation property. There 
seems to be a difference, however, be- 
tween these operations and coal mining, 
in that the product which they supply is 
used so directly and immdiately in the 
service of transportation that it may prop- 
erly be said that the property engaged 
therein is itself used by the public. 

No one, however, would say that the 
public is using the coal mines of this car- 
rier merely because the carrier is using 
the coal obtained from the mines. But it 
is for the Commission and not for the 
courts to classify the property of the car- | 
riers and fo prescribe the accounts which 
they shall keep; and it is clear that its 
classifications may properly rest upon the 
customs and practices of carriers rather 
than upon logical formulas or analytical 
reasoning with reference to use. The 
fact that most railroads own no coal mines, 
that the Commission for years has fol- 
lowed the policy of classifying such mines 
as nontransportation property, and that 
all roads, even complainant itself, have 
followed the classification, is sufficient 
reason for continuing it. 

Property Classification 

Unless the classifications prescribed are 
such that transportation Property means 
practica * the same thing with reference 
to the property of any carrier to which 
the classification may be applied, the re- 
ports to the Commission will have little 
value and it will be without the informa- 
tion necessary to enable it to perform the 


important duties required of it by Con-| 


gress. Even if we thought, therefore, that 
the mines here in question ought logically 


to be classified under transportation prop- | 
erty, “we still should not deem this a suffi- | 
cient ground to declare that the Commis- | 


sion had abused its power. So long as it 

acts fairly and reasonably within the 

grant of power constitutionally conferred 

by Congress, its orders are not open to 

judicial review.’ Kansas City Sou. Ry. 

vy. U. S.. supra, 231 U. S. 423, 456. 
Production Costs 

Complaint is made of the order in ques- 
tion upon the further ground that it re- 
quires that charges for the coal produced 
in the collieries shall be upon the average 
monthly cost of production. We do not 
understand from this, however, that the 
carrier is confined to the mere cost of 
mining the coal, or is precluded from in- 
cluding in the monthly cost such items as 
are fairly chargeable to the cost of the 
coal on account of depletion, depreciation, 
carrying charges and a fair return upon 
the investment. 

Complainant is required to submit 
within 30 days after the close of each 
month a statement showing the cost of 
coal as computed by it together with the 

rices paid by it for coal purchased; and, 
f upon such reports the Commission dis- 
allows proper charges on account of the 
coal obtained from its mines, complainant 
may obtain relief in a suit instituted for 
that purpose. There is nothing in the 
record before us which would justify the 
granting of such relief here. _ 

For the reasons stated. the injunction 
will be denied and the bill will be dis- 
missed at the cost of complainant. 

Bill dismissed. 
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“Articles that are light and valu-| 


| trans) 


| Passenger revenue 
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Lower Rail Rates 
On Bees Requested 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Great Northern Line Seeks a 
Lower Charge to Meet the 
Competition of Trucks 


Reduced freight rates on live bees 
shipped in carload lots from Pasco, Wash., 
to Glascow, Mont., in order to meet motor 
truck competition is sought on short no- 
tice by the Great Northern ang, the Spo- 
|kane, Portland & Seattle railroads in a 
Sixth Section Application just filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Sixth Section Application, S. J., Henry | 
No. 394). 

The carriers proposed to make effective | 


on one day’s notice a rate of $220 per 
36 feet 6 inch car, on bees, bee hives, 
honey section frames or boxes. 


One Man to Ride Free 


The application makes the proviso that 
“all openings,in hives must be securely 
covered with wire cloth.” A 3 per cent 
extra charge will be made for each ad- 
ditional foot or fraction thereof when 
in larger cars. Free transportation one 
way will be furnished one man in charge 
of shipments containing bees. 


Under present rates bees are rated sec- 
ond”class, minimum carload weight 14,000 


| pounds in the Western Classification, while 


bee hives, honey section frames or boxes 
take a rate of 94 cents per cwt., minimum 
carload weight, 30,000 pounds. 


No Other Lines Interested 


The applicant roads serve Glascow ex- 
clusively, it was said, and there are no 
special commodity rates now in effect on 
bees. “No other lines are interested” the 
application states, and the rate is being 
established to meet truck competition. 


“There is no regular movement. of live 
bees in this territory and commodity rates 
are not generally provided. In any event, 
movement of one or more cars has been 
offered at Pasco for Glascow, Mont., and 
rail rates being necessdrily high on a 
commodity of this kind, shipment will 
move by truck unless proposed reduction 
is made on account of improvement made 
in highways during recent years.” 


priced foodstuffs. The invention of car- 
bon-dioxide ice makes it possible for an 
airplane to have a refrigerating compart- 
ment that probably would be = if 
ordinary ice had to be used. Solid carbon 
dioxide has been used to refrigerate fish 
delivered by air from Mexico. | 


Newspapers, motion picture filnis, build- | 
ing plans, and similar commodities re- | 
quired in a brief time are likely to a 

| 
| 


sent by air express because the time-sav- 
ing, factor compensates for the extra 
rtation expense. Express opera- 
tors have been called on to carry even| 
such heavy articles as machinery and 
parts, dies, and builders’ hardware which 
were required in a hurry. | 

The part taken in transportation by air 
express is essentially similar to that taken 
by air mail and passenger service. It is 
a fast supplementary service which is not 
expected to do away with surface trans- 
portation but rather to move that part of 
the nation’s merchandise which must get 
to its destination in the shortest possible 
time. 





Renewal Ordered by Commission; Other De- 


License Given Station WEVD, 
_ Despite Examiner’s Objection 


cisions in Radio Cases Announced 


REVERSING Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, the Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 

30 granted application for renewal of license for Station WEVD, the Debs 
Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., of New York City. The station, which is a memorial 
to Eugene V. Debs, operates on a frequency of 1,300 kilocycles with power of 500 


watts. Other decisions made public Oct. 


Applications Grantea: 


WGBB, Harry H. Carman, Freeport, N. Y., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally in Freeport. 


KIDO, Boise Broadcast Station, Boise, 
Idaho, granted modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,250 to 1,350 kc. 


WFEA, Rines Hotel Company, Manchester, 
N. H., granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date from Oct. 
25 to Dec. 29, 1931. 


WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date from Sept. 15 
to Oct. 15, 1931. 


KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Riverdale, Iowa, 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to the Cedar Rapids Broadcast Com- 
pany. 

WSYB, Weiss Music Company, Rutland, 
Vt® granted license covering removal of 
transmitter locally. 


KLO, Perry Building Co., Ogden, Utah, 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 


WMAQ, WMAQ, Inc., Chicago, Ill., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to the National Broadcasting Company, (Ac- 
tion taken Oct. 28.) 

KFYR, Meyer Broadcasting Co., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., granted authority to operate on the 
morning of Nov. 1, from 1 a. m. to 3:30 a. m., 
C. S. T., with 212 kw. power to broadcast a 
specially arranged program for the Newark 
News Radio DX Club. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Wichita, Kans., 
granted construction permit for aeronauti- 
cal service. 

KFPE, Police Dept., Kansas City, Mo., 
granted modification of license to increase 
power from 250 to 400 w. 

WEEC, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Charleston, 
S. C., granted license for aeronautical serv- 
ice. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Ocean Gate, N. 
J., granted special experimental license to 
use transmitter now licensed for coastal 
service at Ocean Gate, Station WOO. 

KGUD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex., granted license for aeronautical 
service. 

W3XD, American Tel. & Tel. Co., portable 
in Sussex, Morris, Essex and Somerset Coun- 
ties, N. J., granted renewal of experimental 
license. ‘ 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York 
City, granted authority to operate pickup 
transmitters WI10XAL, Woodridge, N. J., 
W2XCZ on Dirigible ‘Akron’; W10XAO on 
ground Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 25 to Oct. 31, 
inclusive. Operation on Dirigible ‘Akron’ 
and on ground Lakehurst subject to approval 
of Navy Dept. 

KDNX, Portland-Calif. S. 8. Co., on board 
“Sunugentoo.” KDBS, same applicant, on 
board “Surailoo,” granted authority to 
operate the spark transm. on board the 
steamer “Sunugentoo” pending receipt of 
and action on formal application for ship 
station license which has been filed with 
local supervisor. 

+~++ 


Renewal! of License: 

KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corp., Twin 
Falls, Idaho, granted regular renewal of 
license. 

WCSC, Lewis Burk, Charleston, S. C., 
granted extension of existing license for 30 
days from Nov. 1. | 

KYW, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., | 


30 follow: 
> - 





Chicago, Ill., granted regular license, and 
renewal applications dismissed from hear- 
ing docket. 

WTAW, Agr. and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex., granted regular 
license, and renewal applications dismissed 
from hearing docket. 


+~+ + 

Applications denied: 

WIS, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Columbia, S. C., denied authority to 
increase power to 1 kw. on evening of Nov. 
5, between 6 and 8 p. m. 

KWKEH, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 
Shreveport, La., denied permission to have 
oral argument on Examiner's Reports Nos. 
59 and 249. (Action taken Oct. 29.) 

Set for hearing: 

KOY, Nielson Radio and Sporting Goods 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz., requests modification of 
license to change power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 


+++ 


Pen ares dismissed: 
The following applications are dismissed 
at applicants’ request: 

The Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta. Ga., 
construction permit, 2,000-2,100, 2,750-2,850 
ke., 500 w. 

Knoxville Journal Co., Knoxville, 
construction permit, 1,330 kc., 1 kw. 

N. O. Clemensen, Payette, Idaho, construc- 
tion permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w. 

Frank E. Howe, Bennington, Vt., 
struction permit, 1,290 kc., 50 w. 

Gimbel Bros. Television Development and 


Tenn., 


con- 
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Research Co., construction permit, 





2,100- 
2,200 ke., 500 w. 

Applications in the following cases were 
heretofore designated for hearing. Appli- 
cants failed to enter appearances within 
time allowed and applications are therefore 
denied. 

Faske Engraving Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit. 

Sanabria Television Corp., Chicago, II1., 
construction permit, television service. 

Fred C. Zieg (Allen-Wayne Co.), Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., modification of license, 1,370 
ke., 100 w., 250 w. local sunset. 

Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp., Holly- 
wood, Calif., construction permit, 950 kc., 
1 kw., 242 Kw. local sunset. 

Charles K. Cable, West Bridgewater, Pa., 
renewal of amateur license. 

+++ 

Licenses renewed: 

WCHI, People’s Pulpit Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted extension of existing li- 
cense for 20 days from Nov. 1. 

WCKY, L. B. Wilson, inc., Covington,\Ky., 
granted regular renewal of license. 

++ 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., New 
York City, granted renewal of license to 
operate on 1,300 kce., 500 w., share with 
WBBR, WHAP and WHAZ, reversing Exam- 
iner Pratt. (Commissioners Saltzman and 
Starbuck dissented.) 

L. D. Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky., granted 
modification of license to change hours of 
operation from four-sevenths to unlimited 
time, reversing Examiner Walker. 

Leroy Joseph Beebe, Newport, R. I., de- 
nied renewal of license, sustaining Exam- 
iner Walker. 

Ford Motor Company, Lansing, Mich., de- 
nied modification and renewal of license, 
sustaining Examiner Walker. 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., 
denied renewal of license, sustaining Exam- 
iner Walker. Denied modification and re- 
newal license, sustaining Examiner 
Walker. 

Charles C. Robinson. Jerome, Ariz., 
granted renewal of license, 1,310 kc., 100 w., 
daytime only, sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla., granted renewal of license, 1,400 kc., 
250 w., 500 w local sunset. Also denied 
voluntary assignment of license to J. T. 


Griffin. 
J. T. Griffin, Chickasha, Okla., denied 
move transmitter 


construction permit to 
and studio. Examiner Yost recommended 


granting of all three applications. 


of 


George W. Robinson, Steubenville, Ohio, 4 


denied renewal of license, sustaining Exam- 
iner Hyde. 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


| 
| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}on Oct. 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Soapstone Furnace Lining: No. 23924.— 
Falls Manufacturing Company v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Rate charged on 
soapstone furnace linings, in carloads, from 
Schuyler, Va., to Oconto Falls, Wis., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 


Bottles: No. 23792.—Root Glass Company 
v. Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Railway. Rates on glass bottles of less than 
one gallon capacity. in carloads, from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to certain destinations in south- 
ern territory, and from Streator, Ill., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., found unreasonable prior 
to May 20, 1930. Reparation awarded. 


Bung ‘Fittings: No. 23779.—American 
Flange & Manufacturing Company sv. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rat- 
ings in official, southgrn and western classi- 
fications applied by defendants and corre- 
sponding class rates charged on iron or 
steel bung fittings with rubber gaskets at- 
tached, in carloads and less than carloads, 
from Chicago, Ill., to destinations in offi- 
cial, southern and western territories found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

Spinach: No. 22753—J. F. Solley & Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

1. Carload minimum weight on spinach 
and kale from Baltimore, Md., to destina- 
tions in official classification territory and 
in eastern Canada found not to have been 


| 





unreasonable. Complainants not shown to 
have been damaged by reason of the undue 
prejudice alleged. 

2. Carload minimum weight on green peas 
and green or wex beans in straight car- 
loads and on these vegetables and spinach 
and kale in mixed carloads from and to 
the same points found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Uncontested Finance Case 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8992, authorizing (1) the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington Railroad Company to 
issue $5,000,000 of general-mortgage gold 
bonds, series D; said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in exchange for an equal amount of 
general mortgage gold bonds, series A; and 
(2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
assume obligation and liability, as lessee 
and guarantor, in respect of said series D 
bonds, approved. 


Examiner’s Proposed Reports 
Potatoes: No. 24518.—Griffin Grocery Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Railway. Rate 
charged on one carload of potatoes from 
Grand Bay, Ala., to Griffin, Ga.. found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Lawn Mowers: No. 24262.—The F. & N. 


Lawn Mower Company v. Aberdeen and 
Rockfish Railroad. 

1, Ratings and rates on lawn mowers, in 
carloads and less than carloads, and on 
grass catchers, folded flat or nested, in boxes 


|*Complaint dismissed. 





| 7 
Motor Carrier Act | 


In Texas Sustained 
| satel | 
‘Court Upholds Law Providing | 


| Control of Contract as Well 


| As Common Carriers 
| Houston, Tex., Oct. 30.-The Texas 
|statute of 1931, declaring the business of 
operating as a motor carrier for hire on 
| the public highways to be affected with a | 
public interest, and providing for the reg- | 
ulation of contract carriers as well as | 
}common carriers, has been sustained by | 
|@ three-judge court in the District Court 
|for the Southern District of Texas. 


In the case of J. H. Stephenson v. T. | 
Binford et al., the court denied an in- 
junction sought or the ground that the 
complainant is a contract carrier. The 
| opinion was written by Circuit Judge 
|Hutcheson. District Judge West concurred 
| and District Judge Kennerly dissented, the 
|latter asserting that the Texas statute 
|in fact undertakes to regulate the busi- | 
| ness and to restrict the right of contract 
of the contract carriers. 


crates, in less than carloads, from Richmond, 
Ind., to destinations in official and southern 
territories, and to all ports for export found 
not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

2. Ratings and rates on hand lawn 
mowers, in carloads, and in less than car- 
loads, in crates, from the same point to 
destinations in southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories found unreasonable 
for the future but not unreasonable in the 
past or unjustly discriminatory. Reasonable 
ratings prescribed. 

3. Ratings and rates assailed on commodi- 
ties other than hand lawn mowers, in car- 
loads and in crates in less than carloads, 
to destinations in southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories found not unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory. 

Pears: No. 24480—Gwin, White & Prince, 
Inc. v. Southern Pacific Company. Com- 
plaint involving shipments of pears, in car- 
loads, from Medford, Oreg., to cold-storage 
plant at Chicago, Ill., thence reshipped to 
an auction house within the switching limits 
of Chicago, dismissed for want of jurisdic- 
tion. | 

Tile: No. 24310.—Heinz Roofing Tile Com- 
pany v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way. Rates on clay roofing tile, in carloads, | 
from Denver, Colo., to western trunk line 
and official classification territories, found | 
not unreasonable in the past, but unreason- | 
able for the future. Reasonable bases of | 
rates prescribed. | 

Logs: No. 24157.—Pulaski Veneer Corpora- 
tion v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. Rates on logs, in carloads, from | 
points in Tennessee on the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway to Pulaski, 
Va., found not unreasonable in the past 
but unreasonable for the future. Rates for 
the future prescribed. 

Apples: No. 24510 and related cases —Gwin, 
White & Prince, Inc. v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Charges col- | 
lected for switching apples at Boston, Mass., | 
originating at Brewster and Chelan, Wash., | 
reconsigned to certain points and finally 
reconsigned to Boston, found applicable. 
Applicable charges on shipments from Brew- 
ster not shown to have been unreasonable. 





Linseed Oil: No. 24406.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company v. Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road. Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, from 
Minnesota Transfer and Minneapolis, Minn.+ 
to Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Montgomery, Ala., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded. 

Iron and Steel Pipe: No. 24466.—South 
Chester Tube Company v. Reading Company. 

1. Rates on wrought iron and steel pipe, 
in carloads, from Chester, Pa., to certain 
destinations in Kentucky and West Vir- | 
ginia found not unreasonable or in violation | 
of section 4. 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


-——— September ——, 


1931 
$3,235,999 
349,329 
3,875,101 
3,585,464 
*333,657 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenue .. 
Total operating expenses .... 
Net railway operating income ...... 


Wabash Railway Co. 


-— Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$32,772,202 $40,010,146 
3,138,018 4,203,924 
38,717,735 47,572,985 
32,084,412 36,926,908 
1,015,958 5,426,050 


1930 
$4,347,693 
389,449 
5,061,907 
3,809,440 
749,380 


1,341 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 


1931 
$1,261,822 
242,728 
1,660,527 
1,110,312 
269,280 


Freight revenue .........eeeeeee 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses .. 
Net railway operating income . 


Oregon-Washington R. 
—— September ——_, 


1931 
$1,445,858 
151,876 
1,778,880 
1,241,920 
228,889 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses ....... cove 
Net railway operating income 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 
— September ———, -——Nine months——, 


1931 
$2,317,193 
185.813 
2,682,781 
1,595,857 
706,755 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 
Net railway operating income ... 


eeeeee 


— September ———,, 


Nine months \ 
1931 1930 
$10,862,829 $12,673,174 

2,332,661 3,013,030 
14,546,965 17,405,536 
11,361,475 13,173,163 

715,929 1,664,949 


1930 
$1,473,082 
308,277 
1,961,131 
1,444,575 
217,432 


R. & Navigation Co. 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$12,095,950 $14,973,198 

1,344,293 1,765,896 
15,079,539 18,520,834 
12,828,917 15,183,448 

*356,429 672,057 


1930 
$2,048,116 
183,839 
2,438,823 
1,707,998 
386,002 


1931 
$17,179,073 
1,733,154 
20,559,384 
15,416,670 
1,764,194 


930 
$20,147,624 
2,334,846 
24,507,000 
17,511,852 
3,394,157 


1930 
$3,265,942 
235,768 
3,709,489 
1,992,693 
1,252,030 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


joann 
1931 
$2,362,948 
272,473 
2,919,597 
1,901,489 
637,491 


PrOIght YOVONUS .. .cccccccnsceccece os 
Passenger revenue .......++ eoccce 
Total operating revenue .... 

Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


September -——. -——Nine months——,, 


1931 193 
$20,290,292 
2,664,950 
25,537,716 
19,163,787 


2,677,554 


2930 
$26,974,743 
3,812,944 
33,703,193 
23,586,472 
6,158,538 


1930 
$3,207,688 
365,616 
3,921,430 
2,435,234 
1,155,215 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


-—— September ———, -———Nine months——, 


1931 
$2,096,923 
207,958 
2,540,127 
1,899,997 
275,521 


Freight revenue . 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expenses ... 
Net railway operating incom 


1931 
$18,503,716 
1,801,580 
22,363,850 
18,648,139 
565,037 


1930 
$25,419,768 
2,758,341 
30,777,243 
24,152,309 
3,189,321 


1930 
$3,983,726 
306,805 
4,607,483 
2,687,757 
1,491,545 


The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 


1931 
$2,313,184 
605,809 
3,138,872 
2,399,840 
125,956 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue ....... eoece 
Total operating revenue .... 
Total operating expenses ... 
Net railway operating income 


———— September ——_, 


1931 
$5,201,669 
624,340 
6,421,648 
5,278,860 
607,181 


Freight revenue 


Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 


1931 
$1,122,802 
246.385 
1,537,655 
1,207,651 
222.656 


Freight revenue 


Total operating expenses 
Net railway operating income 


~ September ———, 


- September — i‘ 


———Nine months——.,, , 
1931 1930 
$22,924,462 $30,437,819 
5,341,666 6,638,591 
30,221,963 39,536,914 
22,983,249 29,315,584 
3,078,152 5,461,323 


1930 
$3,250,967 
765,482 
4,296,909 
3,007 862 
724,874 


Erie Railroad Co. 


Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$49,714,485 $59,204,747 

5,983,694 7,300,113 
61,056,423 72,807,045 
48,769,306 58,356,323 

7,834,977 10,063,932 


Alton R. R. 


——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$10,695,391 $13,403,861 
2,473,456 3,384,984 
14,680,244 18,696,147 
11,793,404 15,543,407 
594,117 431,458 


r 


1930 
$6,862,422 
748,138 
8,321,513 
6,330,288 
1,441,727 


= ae 
1930 
$1,456,847 
325.984 
1,974,008 
1,594,456 
*1,212 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


1931 
$9,867,205 
1,593,455 
12,445,421 
8,415,265 
2,842,145 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue .... 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
-——— September ——, 


1931 
$1,247,718 
221,358 
1,608,087 
1,377,335 
40,800 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue . 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


St. 


-——— September ———, -——Nine months——, 


1931 
$1,231,194 
26,805 
1,342,652 
898 277 
248,840 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue .... 

Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


September —— 


1931 
$6,895,977 
832,162 
8,452,238 
4,837,557 
2,713,458 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue . 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income... 


*Deficit. 


September i 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$89,413,191 $103,946,109 
16,754,414 22,776,446 
116,232,329 139,394,353 
84,518,074 100,415,867 
20,974,896 26,415,779 


1930 
$12,859,584 
2,184,416 
16,395,942 
9,694,557 
4,989,582 


-———Nine nonths——, 
1931 1930 
$11,233,437 $14,864,733 
1,903,598 2,573,426 
14,425,926 958,795 
12,624,919 .397,323 
252,986 863,620 


1930 
$1,796,076 
278,284 
2,252,808 
1,674,458 
358,141 


18 
15 
1 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines 


1930 
$1,497,383 
65,426 
1,691,120 
1,366,709 
92,407 


1931 
$12,516,887 
349,351 
13,718,941 
9,838,478 
1,709,567 


1930 
$15,175,982 
694,241 
17,118,785 
13,214,730 
1,777,368 


19; 


7 
4,7 
3,73 

52 


Pacific R. R. 


———Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$53,775,785 _ $61,353,871 

7,515,211 9,739,557 
67,525,414 78,328,807 
48,087,009 53,569.618 
11,478,395 16,465,310 


Union 


1930 
$9,469,703 
1,087,618 
11,319,993 
6,354,656 
3,622,061 


19) 
$7.31 
95 
9.19 
6,43 
1,80) 


77——— September ———, 
1931 
$1,076,037 

123,001 


1,076,732 
147,878 


—— —~ -— Nine months——, 
$5,688,775 
592,504 
6,753,101 
5,743,535 
708,293 


1931 
$6,509,389 
223,463 
6,972,147 
4,143,312 
2,377,048 


1931 
$5,850,149 
860,053 
7,377,203 
5,349,015 
1,066,922 


$938,825 
200,623 
1,265,418 
1,108,091 
"114,927 


1931 
$6,361,936 
548,183 
7,549,635 
5,563,254 
1,622,253 


1931 
$19,983,922 
7,150,839 
31,269,317 
25,243,623 
2,183,913 


1931 
$6,602,634 
1,184,297 
8,729,311 
6,794,797 
926,307 


1931 
$9,049,065 
2,126,096 
12,398,910 
8,490,023 
2,372,667 


1931 
$6,422,402 
564,672 
7,702,968 
4,411,229 
2,420,338 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


1931 
$7,907,534 
746,917 
9,535,783 
7,145,530 
1,269,658 


Delaware, 
-——— September ——_, 


$3,294, 
3 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


—Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$10,540,503 $12,509,800 
1,507,197 2,210,466 
13,508,777 16,331,979 
10,832,987 12,658,090 
1,516,207 2,664,110 


r 


1930 
$1,438,574 
178,866 
1,758,897 
1,181,759 
459,563 


061 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


1930 
$7,955,163 
837,513 
9,371,681 
7,025,145 
1,856,862 


1931 
$56,363,988 
6,335,665 
67,399,676 
56,007,326 
7,244,285 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 


September ———. -——Nine months——, 
1930 1931 1930 
$8,148,004 $55,996,946 71,406,976 

316,525 2,090,558 3,055,076 
8,740,227 60,301,821 77,156,102 
4,977,358 38,369,742 45,906,048 
3,248,174 17,075,534 25,526,992 


1930 
$71,127,074 
9,220,671 
85,911,081 
72,009,631 
9,429,645 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


September ——_, 
1930 
$7,991,369 
1,155,322 
10,004,014 
6,723,041 
2,202,507 


Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$58.748.445 $70,161,228 

8,013,567 11,433,091 
73,647,914 90,050,640 
54,844,873 66,892,285 
10,268,941 13,887,327 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 


September ———, -————Nine months——, 
31 1930 1931 1930 
$1,263,570 $9,163,505 $11,867,790 
260,171 1,468,428 2,076,984 
1,673,804 11,712,444 15,290,640 
1,331,249 10,560,534 13,172,774 
21,203 *1,210,296 *551,375 


rc 


Missouri 


September — 
1930 
$8,935,361 
765.958 
10,579,058 
7,475,122 
2,057,878 


Pacific R. R. Co. 


Nine months— 
1931 1930 
$62,047,700 $76,306,753 

5,695,668 8,105,369 
74,235,423 92,205,418 
53,823,389 68,791,786 
13,730,845 15,550,714 


\ 


r ty, 


New York Central R. R. 


September ———. -——-Nine months— 

1930 1931 1930 
$26,270,006 $190,035,344 $236,073,.853 
9.378.694 67,827,959 86,525,945 
40,939,551 296,329,639 368, 394 
31,261,610 235,848,221 287,357,930 
5,615,570 24,647,729 46,639,745 


Ry. 

-— Nine months——, 
1931 1930 

$59,679,623 74,263,434 
11,773,266 15,346,752 
80,285,317 100,749,359 
65.477,129 78,453,960 
6,205,156 13,327,777 


= 


Chicago & North Western 
September 

1930 
$9,418,814 
1,604,155 
12,322,021 
8,213,832 
3,024,110 


\ 


Southern Pacific Co. 


September —— -——Nine months——,, 
1930 1931 1930 
$13,054,598 $82,555,061 $104,437,163 
2,723,044 21,417,585 26,967,937 
17,196,112 114,344,788 144,005,730 
10,619,795 83,893,685 102,490,521 
4,603,043 16,254,066 25,882,169 


™~ 


Great Northern Ry. 


September ———-, ,- Nine months- 
1930 1931 1930 
$10,564,965 $47,550,381 $62.807.374 
805,315 4,814,562 7.157.829 
12,326,041 58,268,342 77,831.743 
5,841,280 43,389,462 56,242,633 
5.375,134 7,625,777 13,913,179 


September ———, -———Nine months——, 
1930 1931 1930 
$11,325.291 $70,454,069 $88,474,451 
1,030,298 7,123,080 9,965,095 
13,579,564 86,081,067 109,265,214 
9.473,775 69,404,490 86,372,977 
2,852,851 6,175,525 \ 12,175,298 


Lackawanna & Western’ R. R. 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$32,117,793 $37,997,657 
6,686,742 7,811,683 
44,932,510 52,395,741 
35,304,455 39,741,161 
5,450,906 8,247,777 


31 
670 
976 
467 
4.806 
1,670 


1930 
$4,038,552 
889,812 
5,649,599 
4,237,725 
951,509 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


-—— Nine months 
1931 
$67,885,065 

8,923,759 
85,758,101 
59.446.947 
16,339,651 


- September — 

31 1930 
5.492 $10,336,862 
9,050 1,299,776 
9,057 12,847,311 
4,364 8,653,706 
3,272 2,883,798 


\ i 
1930 
$83,404,826 
12,151,410 
106,926,605 
74,685,969 
21,356,101 


-——— September ———_, 
$3,695,513 


4,463,414 
3,147,470 


$2,209,624 


2,771,324 
2,572,406 


$3,108,296 


3,795,020 
3,236,367 


7-7 September 
$1,868,344 


2,138,151 
1,879,297 


11,216,467 


1,432,118 
1,514,587 


c——— September ——_,, 
$10,274,776 
11,049,095 


6,231,477 
4,047,080 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 


7——— September ———, -——Nine months——, 


1931 
$795,321 
1 


874,290 
812,534 
"97,738 


St. 


1930 
$1,442,764 
97 
1,609,190 
1,356,809 
11,078 


1931 
$9,871,077 
42 
10,846,416 
9,013,506 
173,755 


1930 
$15,690,761 
2,444 
17,314,916 
12,082,655 
2,681,587 


Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$34,535,057 $43,650,861 
4,241,237 6,460,350 
42,387,722 54,633,186 
30,452,855 39,054,993 
8,424,277 12,515,782 


1931 1930 
$4,934,431 
596,300 
6,050,513 
4,090,966 


1,609,996 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


403,799 


977,905 


r——— September ———, -——Nine inonths——, 


1931 1930 
$2,964,300 
293,144 
3,665,122 
2,950,728 


407,904 


1931 1930 
$26,697,900 $29,491,033 
3,418,488 4,514,244 
33,357,970 37,666,995 
27,613,779 29,715,559 
2,469,505 4,527,110 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 


222,912 


4,956 


c—— September ———_. -——Nine months——, 


1931 1930 
$4,084,963 
454,605 
4,922,923 
3,956,871 


603,054 


1931 
$31,951,730 
3,293,204 
38,405,546 
31,520,919 
3,339,909 


1930 
$37,874,435 
4,355,080 
45,924,661 
36,489,769 
5,886,692 


356,293 


170,884 


Pere Marquette Ry. 


—~, -—Nine months——, 
1930 1931 1930 
$2,863,394 $18,330,624 $25,682,574 

167,359 1,240,983 1,773,443 
3,223,997 20,881,172 29,212,887 
2,392,338 17,780,139 22,500,652 

*10,380 556,313 876,555 3,900,388 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 


1931 
123,686 


-——— September ———, -——-Nine months——, 


1931 1930 
$1,676,855 
156,353 
1,970,996 
1,790,169 


*215,628 


1931 
$13,631,546 
1,047,190 
15,842,081 
14,428,444 
*1,082,220 


1930 
$17,801,525 
1,526,134 
20,758,766 
17,280,697 
482,424 


112,992 


*312,346 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$84,242,918 $94,715,033 
3,267,570 4,366,132 
91,886,579 103,596,369 
56,851,874 66,515,194 
27,427,430 30,014,401 _ 


1931 1930 
$11,190,197 
451,393 
12,142,034 
7,023,093 
4,276,767 


344,373 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


$4,407,402 
2,862,666 
8,228,183 
5,802,769 
1,451,442 


cm. Sepaam ber ———,, 
$5,019,829 
5,700,313 


4,374,962 
1,049,072 


$2,304,987 


2.949,079 
3.249,363 


r—— September ——, 


7 September 


$3,024,173 


c7——— September -——.. -———-Nine months——_,, 


1931 1930 
$5,111,812 
3,512,086 
9,753,110 
6,600,726 
2,041,828 


1931 
$41,339,791 
26,572,480 
76,626,346 
53,059,363 
13,863,592 


1930 
$47,570,598 
32,189,809 
90,130,959 
61,256,152 
18,127,388 


Reading Company 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$46,820,271 $56,596,837 
3,505,595 4,580,497 
53,753,249 65,524,569 
5,818,692 47,090,143 54,742,924 
1,249,048 4,391,556 8,349,304 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


1931 1930 
$6,263,576 
465,455 


7,305,383 


354,132 


= -—— September ———, -———Nine months——, 


1931 1930 
$3,383,354 
485,212 


4,251,327 


1931 
$33,049,254 
6,403,539 . 
43,505,849 
3,835,212 33,677,937 
170,855 4,567,226 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 


1930 
$24,585,348 
8,821,650 
47,941,647 
37,605,262 
5,714,395 


304,319 


*508,35i 


-——— September ——_. -———Nine months——, 


1930 
$2,018,400 
131,322 
2,223,956 


1931 
$12,563,803 
924,815 
13,909,083 
1,682,803 12,028,227 
656,457 2,580,152 


Long Island R. R. 


———Nine months——,, 
1931 1930 
$7,183,391 $7,684,932 
19,494,381 21,171,676 
28,080,829 30,365,004 
18,293,344 19,910,756 

5,461,755 6,282,360 


1930 
$19,573,358 
1,375,132 
21,635,780 
16,984,263 
5,756,928 


1,359,319 
1,183,690 
238,937 


1931 
$768,094 
2,241,133 
3,167,769 
1,926,992 
592,638 


1930 
$989,538 
2,437,065 
3,589,671 
2,059,404 
901,528 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


-——Nine months——, 
1931 1930 
$29,174,723 $34,276,634 
9,114,178 11,064,674 
44,664,042 52,574,487 
32,464,159 39,004,610 
7,885,997 9,048,789 


\ 


1930 
$3,658,025 
1,324,658 
5,831,542 
4,141,413 
1,120,489 


1931 


962,704 
4,722,612 
3,413,412 

861,961 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 


——— September ———_, -~——Nine months——,, | 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,153,427 $2,939,594 $20,103,842 $24,362,273 | 

233,183 291,249 "1,700,728 2,223,812 | 
2,580,355 3,440,753 23,469,996 28,496,810 | 
2.029.495 2,462,734 19,969,422 22,931,870 

470,067 904,654 2,827,432 4,499,516 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


-——— September ———,. -———-Nine months——. 
1931 . 1930 1931 1930 =| 
$26,017,872 $33,869,135 $244,152,362 $307,782,727 | 
7,025,921 9,675,434 68,269,383 90,155,165 | 
36,968,283 48,501,128 347,170,749 441,913,777 | 
27,079,771 34,541,289 275,095,069 330,185,173 | 
5,592,857 8,968,140 38,201,125 73,111,792 | 


Ohio R. R. 


——Nine montis——., 
1931 1930 
$102,914.037 $134,577,062 
11,636,500 14,392,881 
123,438,205 59,857,720 
93,969,603 19,179,689 | 
20,216,719 30,320,832 


Baltimore & 


-—— September ———, 
1931 1930 
$11,369,998 $14,873,609 
1,250,108 1,503,296 
13,642,698 17,697,181 
9,173,578 12,115,708 
3,517,413 4,475,672 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


-——— September ———, -———Nine months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,647,176 $3,598,766 $26,147,608 $32,977,438 
129,312 166,388 1,172,259 1,553,254 
2,896,328 3,924,542 28,379,207 35,929,068 
2,357,900 2,751,022 21,706,745 26,992,750 
944,655 675,577 2,238,409 4,853,856 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


— September ———, ~——Nine months—— 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$4,816,353 $7,190,990 $38,579,135 $48,352,116 

460,717 640,443 4,431,007 6,158,309 
5,709,388 8,538,338 47,646,803 60,492,158 
4,100,077 5,202,625 40,487,881 48,458 .988 
1,265,856 2,988,759 3,773,600 8,893,221 


1 
1 


si 


Southern Ry. Co. 


September ———, -——Nine months—— 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$6,177,208 $7,592,983 $59,699,269 $69,861,756 

975,132 1.353.329 9,771,833 13,444,862 

7,803,235 9,767,940 75,537,525 90,752,819 
6,250,684 6,905,359 61,477,420 68,822,100 
772,291 2,061,066 6,435,832 14,034,293 


—_— 


Chicago Great Western R. R. 


r——— September ——_, Nine months— 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,493,381 $1,836,440 $13,129,068 $14,247,523 
100,614 152,411 1,009,634 1,566,072 
1,717,426 2,152,404 15,209,788 17,137,161 
1,204,662 1,379,578 10,746,407 12,755,328 
215,401 453,943 1,957,337 1,977,612 


Illinois 


cm Septem ber ——_, 
1931 1930 
$7,425,722 $9,695,924 
1,010,755 1,357,905 
9,126,120 11,913,005 
7,648,293 8,308,227 
762,987 2,749,377 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 


-———— September - ——Nine months— 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,204,515 $2,056,991 $12,585,069 $16,939,071 
71.655 124,470 783,936 1,263,496 
1,368,218 2,322,160 14,242,434 19,315,022 
1,088,205 1,324,073 11,446,151 14,730,459 
108,044 792,371 969,604 2,466,298 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


-——— September — Nine months— 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$3,057,780 $4,755,116 $27,804,276 $37.074.631 
389,456 615,283 4,369,394 6.496.992 
3,868,376 5,835,896 35,891,006 47,202,099 
2,949,640 3,661,871 28,914,138 36,272,247 
437,926 1,464,333 2,357,794 5,502,858 


~ 
Yazoo Mississippi Valley R. R. 


-—— September ———_, Nine months——, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,249,836  $1,.703.520 $10,859,302 $14,486,954 

106,041 179,590 1,151,152 2,059,603 
1,438,685 2,000,853 12,837,320 17,675,185 
1,168,445 1,251,501 11,052,297 13,635,574 

27,413 472,568 *755,430 1,581,575 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


c——— September ——, Nine months——, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,086 932 $2,421,023 $14,628,420 $17,706,111 
181,102 258,800 1,420,396 2,133,888 
2,401,443 2,880,671 17,289,646 21,489,418 
1,382,128 1,800,794 12,377,522 15,384.279 
829,848 870,334 3,533,796 4,691,611 


Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 


September ——Nine months—— 
1931 1931 1930 
$1,615,175 $18,673,896 $23,346,484 

251,367 2.579.824 3,470,025 
2,124,550 28,880°941 
1,543,175 20,200,832 

334,466 5.340.652 


Central System 
——Nine months— 
1931 1930 
$71,040,283 $89,349,388 
10,815,955 15,175,503 
89,460,402 113,630,796 
74,070,157 88,837,108 
6,694,434 15,587,406 


Po, 
1930 
$2,421,521 
330,535 
2,990,508 
2.066.769 
652,097 


Contract Signed 
To Reorganize 
Atlantie Lines 


Agreement Reached With a 
Combine of Several Ship 
Interests Covers Plans to 
Finance New Vessels 


(Continued from Page 1.} 

Board and several of the country’s leading 
steamship interests assures preservation of 
the lines to the American merchant ma- 
rine and the continuous operation in the 
North Atlantic of the Leviathan and other 
vessels comprising the premier line in that 
trade under the American flag. 

The signing took place after the Board 
had been in conference for two days with 
counsel for the interested parties in which 
certain modifications of the contract were 
worked out. 

Under the contract, the Leviathan must 
make at least seven round trips yearly. 
The two liners now being constructed at 
Camden must also go into the North At- 
lantic Service. None of the lines’ ships 
can operate elsewhere, even for cruises, 
without the consent of the Board. 


Rights of Stockholders 

Stockholders in the old United States 
Lines are to get share for share junior 
preferred stock in the new corporation. 
Paul W. Chapman, who was titular owner 
of the old shipping service, comes into 
the reorganization. Whether he will 
have any position or part in the manage- 
ment of the Nevada corporation the Board, 
of course, can not say. 

It is believed William Humphrey, San 
Francisco attorney for Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, Pacific Coast financier, who is 
backing the new corporation, will be pres- 
ident of the United States Lines Com- 
pany of Nevada. The contract was signed 
for the company by its secretary, William 
Hinkins, who has been general eastern 
agent for the Dollar interests, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

_ The agreement, between 
interests who wfll control the lines. by 
which they plan to eliminate wasteful 
competition between their other shipping 
Services, did not come up for considera- 
tion of the Board at its meetings Oct. 


29 and 30. 
Long Negotiations Closed 


‘ The Board's record’ show the following 
information relative to the negotiations for 


the shipping 


the sale of the United States Lines: 


The sale of the United States Lines 
marks the end of negotiations that have 
been in progress several months. The 
necessity for reorganizing the shipping 
Service became apparent when Mr. Chap- 
man informed the Board last Spring he 
would be unable to meet certain obliga- 
tions incurred when he obtained the lines 
from the Government about three years 
ago and also in building two new ships 
now under construction at Camden, N. J. 

Although the Board might have _ fore- 
closed on Mr. Chapman or repossessed the 
lines, losses would have been suffered by 
stockholders in the fleet. Accordingly the 
Board sought some arrangement whereby 
new capital might be obtained to 
strengthen the company, with Mr. Chap- 
man holding an interest. 

Subsequently the titular owner and his 
associates, Mr. Dawson and Mr. Dollar, 
offered the Board $3,170,900 for $11,250,000 
worth of Board notes against the lines. A 
tentative proposal was also made by In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt 
Steamship Company. This bid, of $3,000,- 
000, was later raised to $3,500,000 with 
provisions for certain modifications in the 
original offer. : 


Chapman Bid Was Smaller 

Although the latter bid exceeded that 
of the Chapman group by $329,100, the 
Board was unable to negotiate with Roose- 
velt-International Mercantile Marine with- 
out Mr. Chapman’s approval. This was 
not forthcoming when he learned he could 
get financial assistance from the west 
coast shipping men, which would permit 
him to make an effort to retain control of 
the shipping concern. 


a 


y 
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At one time the Board announced ne- 8 


gotiations would be confined to the Chap- 
man-Dollar Dawson combination and or- 
dered a contract drawn up along lines 
of its offer. This tentative document was 
under consideration for a time but cer- 
tain differences between the Board and 
the group prevented its ever being brought 
to a vote. 

Various disagreements so muddled the 
negotiations that it was decided all par- 
ties interested in acquiring the United 
States Lines would be given an equal op- 
portunity to advance proposals for the 
reorganization at a hearing before the 
Board. This meeting took place Sept. 21, 
but with no tangible results. However, 
proposals were made at that time that 
the rival groups might combine and make 
a joint offer for the shipping service. 


Board Submitted Contract 

With little progress being made, the 
Board decided that it would draw up a 
contract in line with its own views of the 
proposed reorganization and submit it to 
the Chapman combine. This group was 
instructed to act on the contract by Oct. 
15. But before that date, conferences were 
held on the west coast which resulted in 
an agreement between the rival groups 
that had sought the United States Lines. 

In addition to working out an arrange- 
ment for removing wasteful competition 
among themselves, they decided to organize 
the new United States Lines Company of 
Nevada, a hoiding corporation, and obtain 
control of the former Government fleet 
through joint stock ownership. 

With these negotiations under way, the 
Board granted a 10-day extension of the 
time in which the contract might be 
acted on. A second extension was granted 
shortly thereafter, bringing the date up 
to Nov. 2. For the last few days the Board 
and the shipping interests have been en- 
gaged in working out a few “minor dif- 
ference” which were the only factors pre- 
venting consummation of*the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 


Tariff on Creosote 
Meets Opposition 


Lower Wages Predicted If a 
-Duty Is Imposed 


Opposition to the imposition of any 
form of tariff on creosote or creosote prod- 
ucts was expressed at a hearing, Oct. 30, 
before the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion which is investigating the status of 
the industry pursuant to a Senate resolu- 
tion. 

There was no testimony favoring a 
tariff; importers and foreign producers of 
the products were represented, however, 
in testimony to the effect that their in- 
dustry would suffer immeasurably if an 
impost were laid at the customs houses. 
Testimony by Dr. J. A. Rolefson, of Mid- 
dleborough, England, representing pro- 
ducers, was to the effect that the prices 
are now at a pre-war level and that the 
industry will be further disorganized if 
the Congress should transfer the com- 
modity from the free to the dutiable list. 

Cc. G. Lyon, another witness from Eng- 
land, who spoke for that country’s ex- 
porters, asserted that to impose a tariff 
on the product would mean that railroads 
and other extensive users of creosoted 
products in this country would have to 
pay higher prices. Mr. Lyon said also 
that the industry was attempting to main- 
tain wage scales and he anticipated that 
this effort would fail if a duty were laid. 
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. Department Store 


Sales Decline in 
New York Region: Decrease in Bank Deposits and Increased Use) 





| 


| 


| 





Wholesalers and Chains Also 


Report September Figure » 


trict has shown considerable 


Below 1930, According to. 
Federal Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—September 
sales of department stores, wholésale es- 
tablishments and chain stores were a 
less than in September a year ago, th 
Nov. 1 monthly review of credit angi busi- 
ness conditions of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York will say. 

The sections of the review dealing with 
these items follow in full text: 

Sales of the reporting wholesale firms 
in this district averaged 20 per cent smaller 
in September than a year previous, a de- 
cline slightly less than that shown in 
August. 

Large declines from a year ago con-| 
tinued to be reported in the sales of 

roceries, shoes, paper, cotton goods, | 

ardware, stationery, and diamonds. Jew- | 
elry sales also remained considerably be- 
hw the 1930 volume, but the decrease 
vas the smallest in several months; 
decline in sales of men’s clohing was the 
Smallest since June; and drug sales com- 
ared more favorably with a year ago 
an in August. 

Sales of silk goods, reported by the 
Silk Association. of America, in yardage 
rather than dollars, were again larger 
than in the preceding year, though the 
Sepember increase was comparatively 
small. Orders for machine tools were rer 
ported by Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation to have been smaller than in 
August, and less than half the volume of 
& year ago. 

The value of merchandise stocks in all 
reportin 
was smaller than in the corresponding pe- | 
riod of 1930. Collections were somewhat 
a than a year a 
ines. 


Chains’ Sales Off Slightly 
Reporting chain stores in this district 
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General Level of Business 
Lower in Philadelphia Area 





Of Federal Reserv 


STATE BANKING 





—_ 





e Credit Reported 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 30.—The trend of | 
usiness in the third Federal reserve dis- 
variation 


since early September, according to the 
business review of the Federal Reserve 


| Bank of Philadelphia, released for pub- 
lication Oct. 30. | 


creased seasonally,” 
| review, e i 
e| activity has declined instead of moving 
| upward as usual at this time. 
| put of fuel and power reflects customary 
| gains. 


|} istered rat 
permits decreased sharply. 
prices have displayed weakness since Au- 
|gust, after moving along a fairly steady 


“Sales at retail and wholesale have in- 
it is stated in the 
“while the rate of manufacturing 


The out- 
“Awards for building construction reg- 


her exceptional increases but 
Commodity 


evel for about three months. In com- 


| parison with recent years, the general level 
|of activity continues much lower.” 


The section of the report dealing with 


| financial conditions follows in full text: 


During the four weeks ended Oct. 21, 


| deposits of the reporting member banks 
|in four of the larger cities of the district 
the | declined from $1,148,000,000 to $1,034,000,- 

|000. The greater part of the decline was in 
j/net demand and time depostis and 
| flected a demand for currency, the with- 
drawal of a part of the funds held on de- 


re-| 


posit for other banks, and the repayment 


{000,000 in Government deposits. 


lines at the end of September | more heavily from 


go in a majority of | = 


Chicago Area Shows 


| of loans. 


|Government Deposits 


| Reduced 22 Millions 


Calls by the Treasury for part payment 


| On securities allotted to the banks in Sep- 


tember also caused a reduction of $22,- 
To pro- 
the banks borrowed 
the Federal Reserve 
Bank, but they also reduced their loans 
to the open market from $32,000,000 to 


vide these funds, 


showed total ‘September sales 2 per cent | ~ 


smaller than a year ago, compared with | 
a 3 per cent decrease in Affgust. Grocery | 
chain organizations reported an increase | 
in sales for the third consecutive month. | 
In addition, the 10-cent, drug, shoe, va- 
riety, and candy chain systems reported | 
smaller decreases in sales than in August. | 

Sales per store, which take into con- 
sideration changes in the number of stores | 
=. averaged about 5 per cent below 


September sales of the reporting de- 
pertment stores in this district were 1214 

*t cent less than last year, the same de- 
cline as occurred in August. The sales | 
of the New York City department stores 
Wwemained about 13 per cent smaller than 
Jast year, and substantial declines con- 
tinued to be reported in Newark, Bridge- 
port, and northern New York State, 
though in these localities the decreases 
were not quite as large as in August. 

In Syracuse and the Capital District, 
however, declines were somewhat larger 
than in the previous month, Buffalo and 
Westchester reporting that stores showed 
the largest decreases since May, and Roch- 
ester and Hudson River Valley stores 
showed a heavier year-to-year decline 
than has been previously reported. 


Southern Decrease Is Least 

On the other hand, the southern New 
York State department stores reported the 
Smallest decline in sales since March. 
Sales of the leading apparel stores in this 
district were about 12 per cent below the, 
previous year, as compared with a 20 per | 
cent drop in August. 

Department store sales in the Metro- 
politan area of New York during the first 
13 shopping days of October were 8 per 
cent smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1930. The smaller decline than 
in the two preceding months probably re- 
flected the more favorable weather condi- 
tions for the sale of Autumn apparel and | 
other merchandise. . | 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of September, at retail vatuations, 

ntinued to be smaller than a year pre- 

lous. The rate of charge account collec- 
ns during September was further be- 
the level of 1930 than in other recent 
months. | 


Trade Gains Shown 
In Atlanta District 





Business Conditions Summar- 
ized by Reserve Bank 


AtLanta, Ga., Oct. 30.—September sta- 
tistics show business gains in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank o1 Atlanta, just released for pub- 
lication. 

The district summary follows 
text: 

available statistics for September indi- 
cate seasonal gains in the volume of both 
retail and wholesale trade, further im- 
provement in crop prospects, increases in| 
outstanding Federal Reserve Bank credit 


in full| 


|in September than a month previous. 


and in member bank credit at weekly re-| 
porting banks, in building activities and} 


in consumption of cotton, in 
Federal Reserve District. 
Following an increase of 9.4 per cent 
in August over July, retail trade registered 
a further gain of 4.6 per cent in Septem- 
ber, much smaller than the usual increase 
at that time, and in September was 19.6 
r cent less than in that month last year. 
ocks increased further, but the collection 


the Sixth 


®atio declined. Wholesale trade in Sep-| 


tember was 9.4 per cent greater than in 
August, but 23.7 per cent less than a year 
ago. Business failures were more numer- 
ous than in August or in September 1930, 
but liabilities of defaulting firms declined 
36 per cent from August and were 26.4 
per cent smaller than a year ago. 

The October estimate by the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
a further increase of 6.2 per cent over 
August in the cotton crop of this district, 
but a decrease of 6 per cent compared 
with that of last year. Most other crops 
are much larger than in 1930, the excep- 
oe being tobacco, rice, sugar and citrus 
ruits. 


There was a further increase of $8,400.000 | 
in discounts by the Federal Reserve Bank | 


of Atlanta between Sept. 9 and Oct. 14 
and a large increase in holdings of pur- 
chased bills, which brought the total of 
outstanding reserve bank credit to the 
highest level since January, 1929. There 
was also a gain of more than $19,300,000 to 
total loans and investments of weekly re- 
pee member banks, caused princi- 
pally by larger holdings of Government 
securities. 

Building permits issued at 20 reporting 
cities in the district in September in- 


creased 3.3 per cent, and contract awards | 


in the district as a whole gained 25.9 
per cent, over August, and while building 
permits continued to be less than a year 
ago contract awards exceeded those in 


September, 1930, by a small margin. Con-| 
sumption of cotton during September by | 


mills in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee | 


was 11.9 per cent larger than in August, 
and 18.8 per cent greater than in Septem- 
ber last year. Cotton cloth production 
has been greater in each of the past five 
months, and output of yarn has been 
larger for the past three months, than 
in those periods last year. 





Hankow Trade Resumes 


Trade at Hankow, China, although hav- 


Sing suffered enormous losses in the recent 


flood, has been resumed. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


| 


Seasonal Variations 
In Level of Business 


No Evidence of an Improve- 
ment Over 1930 Volume 
Is Found, Says Report of 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Cuicaco, ILL., Oct. 30.—Little evidence 
of improvement in business in the seventh 
Federal reserve district was noted in 
September, as compared with the same 
month a year ago, according to the busi- 
ness conditions report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, just released for 
publication. 

The district summary carried by 
review follows in full text: 

The gains recorded during September 
over August in several phases of the man- 
ufacture and merchandising of commodi- 
ties in the seventh district were largely 
seasonal in character, as were the declines 
shown in other lines, and little evidence 
of improvement is noted as compared with 
@ year ago when comparisons with 1929 
in turn were very unfavorable. 

Furniture Shipments Gain 

In manufacturing lines, furniture ship- 
ments increased seasonally over the pre- 
ceeding month. Automobile output, on the 
other hand, and shipments of casting 
foundries declined as is ordinarily the case 
in September. Activity at steel 
showed no improvement over the quiet 
conditions prevailing since mid-summer, 
and shoe production was smaller. 

Building construction, which had shown 
a gain in the two preceding months, again 
fell off in September, and the movement 


the 


of building materials was slow. Employ- 
}ment data in general reflected these 
trends. 


The merchandising of commodities for 


{the most part was seasonally more active 


Re- 


porting groups of wholesale trade, such 


|a@s groceries, hardware, dry goods, drugs, 


and shoes, experienced increased sales; 
electrical supplies were an exception to 
this upward trend. 
Department Store Sales Up 
The gain in district department store 
trade was somewhat greater than sea- 
sonal, and the retail shoe and furniture 


| trades recorded gains during the period. 
| Chain 


store sales, however, declined 
slightly from August. Distribution of au- 
tomobiles again dropped sharply. 
Favorable weather 
sulted in the harvesting of larger crops 
than were expected at the beginning of 
September and fair progress in farm 
work. Grain marketing, however, was ex- 


/ceptionally light for September. 


Production of meat increased over the 
preneeens month, but sales declined and 

utter and cheese output totaled less; as 
compared with a year ago, declines were 
shown except in the distribution of butter 
and in the production of cheese. 

Further declines were recorded between 
the middle of September and the corre- 
sponding date of October in loans and in- 
vestments of reporting member banks in 
the district, with investments alone re- 
maining above the 1930 level. 

Deposits Show Recessions 

Net demand and time deposits likewise 
continued to show recessions in these 
comparisons. Borrowing at the Federal 
reserve bank expanded further, as a re- 
sult mainly of the sustained heavy de- 
mand for currency. Money rates have 
displayed some firmness. Sales of com- 
mercial paper by dealers were even smaller 
in September than in August when de- 
mand was very limited. 

Transactions in bankers’ acceptances by 
accepting banks also declined during the 
period, although sales were the largest on 
record. Continued weakness prevailed in 
bond and stock markets throughout Sep- 
ten.ber, but some improvement was noted 
early in October. 


Postal Saving Sums 


At New High Level 


‘Abnormal’ Increase in Deposits 


Is Recorded 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

is competing with banks. This is not 
true. The Department has not advertised 
the System to compete with banks, but 
to supplement banks. After deposits are 
received by the Department, they are re- 
deposited into the very banks from which 
they were withdrawn, or which were 
avoided by depositors because of lack of 
confidence in them. This in itself should 
be enough to convince banks that the 
System is in no way competing with them. 
In fact, it may be netpeny them, by se- 
curing, indirectly, deposits fo 

they might otherwise not get. 

Postal savings deposits might total more 
than they do if the Department did not 
put a limit on the amount which might 
be deposited by each individual depositor. 


mills | 


conditions have re- | 


r them which | 


$24.000,0000 and disposed of $38,000,000 of | 
United States securities and $21,000,000 of 
other securities. Loans to customers de- 
clined $15,000,000. 

The records of this bank reveal that 
the total excess of currency payments 
over receipts during the four-week iod 
amounted to $90,000,000; nearly $50,000,- 
000 of this was paid out in the first week 
of October and the most recent data show | 
a marked decline in the demand for cash. 

In meeting this demand and Treasury | 
calls for payment on securities, the banks 
increased their borrowings at this bank 
from $45,000,000 to $98,000,000, the highest 
figure shown in any weekly statement 
since 1929; $40,000,000 of the increase 
represented added accommodation granted 
to banks in Philadelphia and the balanec 
was rather widely distributed throughout 
the district. 

This bank also extended about $6,000,000 
of additional credit through the local pur- 
chase of securities and bills. Despite the 
increased use of reserve bank credit and | 
a favorable balance of $42,000,000 in the) 
settlements with other districts, which | 
doubtless was due largely to the sale of 
securities, the reserve deposits of member 
banks declined $5,000,000. 


Reserve Ratio Drops 
To 64.5 Per Cent 

The reserve ratio decreased from 
per cent on Sept. 23 to 64.5 per cent 
on Oct. 21, but on the latter date was 
@xceeded by only two of the other réserve 
Banks. 

A preliminary tabulation from call re- 
ports shows that the total loans and 


76.6 


investments of all member banks in the} 


district on Sept. 29 amounted to $2,739,- 
000,000 slightly larger than a year earlier. 

The component items show substantial 
changes. 

Loans to cuftomers other than banks 
| decreased from $1,671,000,000 to $1,535,000,- 
; 000 and loans to the open market from 
$116,000,000 to $36,000,000, while loans to 
banks increased from $27,000,000 to $47,- 
000.000 and investments from $923,000,000 
to $1,121,000.000. 

Real estate loans have changed little 
over the past year and a half, and on 
Sept. 29 constituted less than 9 per cent 
of the total loans and investments. 

Although the renewal rate on brokers’ 
loans in Philadelphia continues at 4 per 
cent, unchanged since May, 1930, the 
latest reports show a small increase~in 
average rates charged by large Philadel- 
phia member banks on prime commer- 
cial loans to customers. The discount 
rate of this bank was raised from 3 per 
cent, the rate in effect since May 7, to 
3% per cent, effective Oct. 22. 

Sales of commercial paper, as reported 
by four dealers, amounted to only $595,- 
000 in September, as compared with more 
than $5,000,000 in the preceding month. 
September sales were the smallest for any 
month in records reaching back to 1923 


New York Gold Imports 
Are 12 Millions in Week 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Oct. 28, 


shows total imports of $12,867,000; *con- 
sisting of $9,163,000 from Argentina, $2,- 
750,000 Uruguay, $500,000 Canada and 
$454,000 chiefly from other Latin American 
countries. Total exports were $73,479,000; 
comprising $63,109,000 to France, $5,169,000 
Holland, $2,106,000 Italy, $2,509,000 Bel- 
gium and $586,000 chiefly to other Latin 


American countries. The net change in 
gold earmarked for foreign account 


showed a decrease of $3,045,000. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking. has announced: Farmers & Me- 
chanics Bank, Northumberland; Merion Title 
& Trust Company. Ardmore, and North 
Branch Title & Trust Company, Sunbury, 
closed 


Properties of Utility in Louisville 
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dividends and rentals paid to that com- 
pany, he said. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


28. Made Public Oct. 31, 1931 





Receipts | 
Customs receipts ...........+6 $1,210,279.30 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PROOUMCS CAR .cccsssseccvveres 552,739.50 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
PID ov ceeds Sage ss aenwehews 3,662,399.35 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 321,116.81 
Total ordinary receipts...... $5,746,534.96 
Public debt receipts...... 586,020.00 


SILLEIII ID 304,950,291.97 


Balance previous day 











Stock Equity 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Net revenues of the coke company from 


electricity were $603,783 in 1919 and rose 


to 


$1,496.110 in 1928, Mr. Wilcox testi- 


fied. Its net gas revenues were $182,330 in 
1924 and $342,101 in 1928, he said. 


the company 


The return on the total investment in 
during the period from 
1919 to 1928 averaged 43.78 per cent, rang- 
ing from 10.89 per cent in 1920 to 88.95 
per cent in 1922, Mr. Wilcox said. On 


|} the common stock equity the return aver- 


aged 148.71 per cent, ranging from 21.57 
per cent in 1920 to 269.61 per cent in 
1923, he said. 


Takes Up Louisville Firm 
Mr. Wilcox took up the Louisville Hy- 


droelectric Company, which operates the 


| Kentucky, 


hydroelectric plant at Ohio Falls, leasing 
the dam there from the Federal Govern- | 
ment for $95,000 a year. This company | 
sells all its output of electricity to the| 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
the distributing company of 
the group, Mr. Wilcox said. The price in 
1928 and 1929 was 2 mills per kilowatt 
hour, he said. | 

The hydroelectric company operated at 
a deficit of nearly $600,000 up to the end 
of 1929, Mr. Wilcox said. Its liabilities 
consist largely of $8,794,523 owed to the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Delaware, which owns all the voting stock 
of the hydroelectric company. This stock, 
totaling 10,000 shares with no par value, 
was sold to the Delaware company for 
$10,000, he said. No dividends have been 
paid on it, but interest payments to the 
Delaware company on open-account in- 
debtedness have reached $1,411,412. 

The production cost of the electricity 
produced by the water plant was nine- 
tenths of a mill in 1928, Mr. Wilcox said, | 
and in 1929, due to unfavorable river con- 
ditions, it was probably over 1 mill, both 
figures excluding depreciation charges. 
Including depreciation, the 1929 cost prob- 
ably was more than 1.5 mills, he said. 

Reviews Firm’s Growth 

Mr. Wilcox then reviewed the organi- 
zation, capital structure, and growth of 
the Kentucky Pipe Line Company (of 
Kentucky). The book valuation of the 
properties of this company, he said, in 
1921 exceeded both the reproduction cost 
new value and the “present value” as of 
that year. 

He also described the Kentucky Pipe 
Line Company (‘of Indiana), which op- 
erated at a deficit; and the Ivyton Oil & 


Gas Company (of Kentucky) and the | 
Ivyton Oil and Gas Company (of In-| 
diana), two smaller companies in the 


Louisville group 
The hearing was adjourned to Nov. 1. 


Described at Federal Investi gation 


Transcript of Testimony Deals With Company in Standard 
Gas & Electric System 





| @Q. Does it own the so-called waterside steam 
station? A. Yes, sir 
Q. And what gas plants? 
A. The Jackson Street gas plant, and at 


the time this chart was made up the Seventh 
Street plant, but that plant has been retired 
and practically dismantled 

Q. Does it operate the Jackson Street plant 
and the Waterside plant? A. No, for opera- 
tion the plants are leased to another com- 
pany 

Q@. Known as the Kentucky Coke Company? 
A. As the Kentucky Coke Company 

Q. Is that a producing company? A. It fs 
a@ producing company as well as an owning 
company 


Q. Does it own the so-called Bear Grass Gas 
plant? A. Yes, sir 
Q. To whom does it sell its output? A. It 


sells its entire output to the Kentucky Coke 
Company of Kentucky There is an arrange- 
ment now by which some of the gas produced 
by this company is sold to the Insull inter- 
ests across the river in Indiana 

Q. Does the Kentncky Coke Company own 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


another company known as the Ivyton Oil} 
& Gas Company, a Delaware corporation? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that own and operate a natural 
gas property? 

A. That company owns and operates gas 


wells and gas leases in Kentucky 

Q. That is, I understand it did own and 
operate such properties Did it sell a part 
of these properties to another corporation in 


1927? A. Yes, sir 

im a @ . 
Q. The major portion of its property, I take 
it, was sold? A. Apparently It is a large 


amount. 

Q. And the company buying it was known 
as what? A. The Kentucky-West Virginia 
Gas Company 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware, the holding company, and 
as distinguished from the company of the 
same naine incorporated in Kentncky and 
operating as a distributing company. control 
the Kentucky Pipe Line Company and other 
Kentucky corporations? A. Yes. sir 

Q@. What business is that corporation en- 
gaged in? 

A. The Kentucky Pipe Line Company is a 
transmission company which owns and op- 
erates transmission lines from eastern Ken- 
tucky to the vicinity of Louisville. and con- 
denser stations and a gasoline extraction plant 
on the line 

Q. Does the Kentucky Pipe Line Company 
of Kentucky control a corporation known as 
the Kentucky Pipe Line Company of Indi- 
ana? A. Yes, sir. It is a producing company. 

Q. Does that company own and operate nat- 
ural gas properties in southeastern Indiana? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Délaware own another corporation 
|known as the Kentucky Pipe Line Holding 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

s+ <= ¢ 
Is it a holding company? A. It is purely 
a holding company, for securities 

Q. Does it own a large number of com- 
mon and preferred shares of the stock of the 
Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Company? A. Yes, 
sir 


+ 


Under present postal regulations, this Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
limit is set at $2,500 per depositor. Last pany of Delaware own a corporation known 
year a bill was introduced in Congress as the Louisville Hydro-Electric Company, a 
to raise this limit to $5,000, but it was Delaware corpo: ee a 
never passed If it had a through, thing? A. It owns and aoeanie a hydroelec- 
postal savings deposits might now ap-j|tric station at Electric Falls on the Ken- 


prose $1,000,000,000, rather than $500,- | 








tucky side of the Ohio River. 
Q. To whom does it sell its output, princi- 


B 


1 


> 


pally It is sold largely to the Louls- 
ville Gas & Electric Company or for its ac- 
count 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware also own the Madison Light 
& Power Company, an Indiana power corpora- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does it do? A. It owns and op- 
erates an electric transmission and distribu- 
tion system in and near Madison, Ind., and a 
small stand-by steam plant there 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware, the top holding company 
also Own a corporation known as the Ohio 
Valley Transmission Company? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What does that company own? A. This 
company owns a 138,000-volt transmission line 
which connects the Falls hydroelectric plant 
in Laguisville with the Columbia station of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Company near 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

a ee 


Q. Have you now named the principal com- 
panies in the Louisville group? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What has been the policy of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company with respect to 
the principal officers of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company? 

A. For a number of years the named presi- 
dent of Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Delaware was the president of Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, while several vice presi- 
dents, other officers and directors were also! 
officers and/or directors of the latter named 
holding company. This apparently was a prac- 
tice general throughout the Standard Gas &| 
Electric Company system In 1931 a distinct | 
change in the setup of officers appears to 
have been made throughout the Standard Gas 





& Electric Company system, the officers di-| 
rectly in resident charge of operations for] 
each group of properties formerly with the 


title of vice president and general manager, 
becoming president of the local operating cor- 
poration and certain other local officers were 
retitled to indicate a greater degree of local 
corporate authority 

Q. Has this change in the group of offi- 
cers made in 1931 changed the relationship 
between the chief executive and the fiscal 
officers of the Byllesby group? 


- + ¢ 


The situation as to the relations be-| 
tween the chief executive and fiscal officers 
of the principal operating companies and 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corpora- | 
tion appears to have been “inchanged The | 
1931 presidents and treasurers, previously vice| 
president and general manager and treasurer 
respectively, are still reckoned as members of 
the management staff of Byllesby Engineering 
& Management Corporation and receive their 
salaries from the management corporation, 
which salaries are not in turn directly charged 
back to the operating companies, but rather 
are paid out of the supervising fees collected 
by Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration from the operating properties. As 
in all operating properties of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company group with the pos- 
sible exception of one. so far visited by this 
examiner, the fact that the Byllesby inter-! 
ests are directly concerned with local opera-| 
tions is profusely proclaimed by the use of 


A 





the Byllesby Emblem, shield or direct state- | 
ment placed upon power houses and substa- 
tions, office doors and show windows, sta- 
tionery, consumers’ bil) automobiles, trucks 


ad ao fo 
and so forth. 


Publication of excernts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov. 2. 


Water Diversion | FOREIGN EXC 
By Niagara Utility 


Question of Permit for an 


last April on a valuation of all the prop- 
erties of the Niagara 


part of the Niagara Hudson system, the 
largest electric utility in the country, and 
the Niagara Falls company produces nearly | 
one-half of the total 
of the system. 


lows in full 


set a hearing on one of the phases of the! 
Niagara 
Dec. 8, 1931, in Washington 
of the Commission was as follows: 


license No. 16, Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, permitting the additional diversion 
of 275 c. f. s. at Niagara Falls, and de- 
termining what amount, if any, is to be 
added to the fixed capital account as a 
result thereof, be set for hearing at Wagh- 
ington, D. C., in the Interior Department 
Building, Dec. 8, 1931, at 10 a. m., before 
|the Federal Power Commission, or such 
—_- or members, or representatives H ° P 1 
thereof, as may be designated; and that) say os » 

the usual notice is given to interested par- | eal Ings ostponet 
ties.’ 


|chairman of the Commission has notified 
Gov. Roosevelt, the chairman of the New 
York Public Service Commission, and the 
Niagara Falls Power Company.” 


panying the announcement follows in full 
text: 

license was taken on Aug. 
time the temporary license issued in 1928 


is now proposd through the hearing in 


nn RS, 


| 





HANGE | 


Oct. 30.—The Federal Reserve 
York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 
In pence of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 


New York 


! 
| 
| 
Bank of New | 


To Be Determined | 


Additional Flow Will Be 









es a N | Belgium (belga) 
WUE Spiraea! $311 282,846.93 Taken up by Power Com.) Bifaria (i A 
Expenditures * 8 Czechoslovak a (krone) 
General expenditures ......... $5,432,706.61 mission Dec. 8 Denmark (krone) .......1+.+ssseee 
Interest on public debt....... 2,046,215.15 — Winena’ (ivorkka, ee | 
Panama a. Pee att aa0.22 The Federal Power Commission pro- | France (franc) 
MU OE OS x obs. uk Meo & Geach 1,301.782.80 | poses to settle the question of the amount! Germany (reichsmark) 
— — — \|of water the Niagara Falls Power Com- enneney” ¢ 
WA es we vegies Pais $9,016.260.73 | pany may divert at Niagara Falls, accord-| fen wirar 
Se cee emer Cree 1,154,670.00 | ing to announcement Oct. 30 by the Chair-| Netheriands iguiider) 
Balance today cscecghene 301.111,916.20 | man, George Otis Smith, and to determine, Norway (krone) ....0.0 0! 
Total 11.282,846.93 | What amount, if any, is to be added to the; Poland (zloty) Pov cvccceethebe eee 
fixed capital account of the company as) Portugal (escudo) 
ee ee a result thereof. : ac ' eae pecs os 
j | The Commission has set a hearing for) Siegen iuronay . 
Profits of Concern {Dec. 8 at Washington on the matter of Semen (tt no) 4g 
| permitting the additional diversion of 275, Yugoslavia (din " 
~‘ |cubie feet per second, which is being al-| Hong Kong (dollar) 92 | 
In Standard Grou lowed under a temporary license issued| China (Shanghai taet) sis | 
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time was plainly in the interest of better 
utilization, adding, as it did something 
over 6,000 horsepower to the plant ca- 
pacity of the Niagara Falls Company. 

With 
der the licenses of the Federal Power 
Commission to the Niagara Falls Power 
Company is the 20,000 c. f. s. authorized 
in the Treaty of 1910. 

The principal issue at the coming hear- 
ing will be what value, if any, can be al- 
lowed for these water rights in the fixed 
|capital account of the Niagara Falls 
Company. In the larger matter of the 
valuation of all the properties of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company under its 
Federal license, engineers and accountants 
of the Federal Power Commission have 
been at work at Niagara Falls since last 
| April. 


Falls company 
This company, it was explained, is a 


generated output 


The announcement of the hearing fol- 
text: 
“The Federal has 


Power Commission 


Falls power development for 


The action 


“*That the matter of an amendment to 


‘St. Lawrence Power 


New York Governor Notified 
“In accordance with this vote 


the 
Reply From Mr. Stimson 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

Public hearings before the power au- 
thority of the State of New York on the 
proposed form of contract for the sale of 


hydroelectric power to be developed in 
the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River have been temporarily post- 
;|poned, Frank P. Walsh, chairman, an- 


The explanatory memorandum accom- 


The latest action by the Commission on 
the matter of amendment of temporary 
26 at which 


authorizing the use of 275 c. : Ss. — nounced today. 
feet per second) of water and extended) wr, Walsh stated that the action seemed 
several times thereafter was again ex- 


advisable in order that a reasonable time 
might elapse for a reply from Secretary 
Stimson to the four propositions sub- 
mitted in the memorandum this week 
which the power authority regards as al- 
ready settled and four others which it 
is felt remain to be determined. 

The date for the hearing will be fixed 
later, it was explained. 

Mr. Walsh said 
| Cosgrove and himself with Secretary of 
State Stimson, Oct. 28, with reference 
to the St. Lawrence River dévelopment, 
was “very satisfactory” and that a re- 
quest was made of Mr. Stimson to give 
the Power Authority a written reply to the 
four propositions bearing on Federal and 
State rights in the waterway and power 
developments, which the State regards as 
already settled. ) 

Mr. Walsh said that the conference 
brought out discussion of the various as- 
pects of the situation and the presenta- 
tion of the views of New York State. 

“We contemplate that further confer- 
ences will be held by the Power Authority 
with Mr. Stimson,” Mr. Walsh said, “but 
no dates have as yet been set.” 


tended, including up to Aug. 31, 1932. It 
December, and action of the Commission 
thereafter, to settle this matter before 
the termination of the present extension 
period. 

The license issued to the Niagara Falls 
Power Company on March 2, 1921, in 
Project No. 16, authorized the license to 
divert at a daily rate from Niagara River 
water not to exceed 19,500 c. f. s.. which 
later was amended to include an addi- 
tional 225 c. f. s. The question to be 
considered at the hearing is on a further 
additional diversion of 275 c. f. s., this 
amount having previously been diverted 
through the New York State Barge Canal 
for power purposes under a license orig- 
inally issued to the Hydraulic Race Com- 
pany and surrendered in 1928 

Largest Electric Utility 


The Niagara Hudson system, to which 
the Niagara Falls Power Company be- 
longs, is the largest electric utility in the 
country and its 93 hydro plants have an 
aggregate installed capacity larger than 
those of any other hydro system. Of its 


total of generated output the Niagara | (An oral statement by Secretary 
Falls Company contributes nearly on- Stimson concerning the conference 
half. was printed in the issue of Oct. 29, 
The 275 c. f. s. was, prior to 1928, used with the full tert of a memorandum 
along Eighteen Mile Creek and its di- setting forth the position of New 
version to the Niagara Falls plant at that York.) 


this addition, the total used un-| 


Missouri Pacitie 
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Opposes Control : 
Of ‘Cotton Belt’ 


, Says Plans of the Southern 


Pacific System Are Not in * 
Public Interest, in Peti- 
tion to the I. C. C. 


Plans of the Southern Pacific Company 





{to acquire control of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway 
posed Oct. 


(Cotton Belt) were op- 
30 by the Missouri Pacific 


Railroad in a brief filed with the Inter- 


state 


Commerce Commission supporting 
the proposed report of a Commission ex- 


aminer which recommended denial of the 


| Southern 


© 


Pacific 
Docket No. 8393.) 

The Missouri Pacific asserted that the 
Southern Pacific had failed to show that 
a union of its properties with the Cotton 
Belt weuld create any route shorter than 
existing routes; that rates would be re- 
duced; that any territory would be better 
served; that any different or better 
schedules of operation of trains would 
follow; that any shipping interest would 
be benefited; that necessary competition 
between carriers would arise; that any 
public interest would be served outside of 
benefits that might accrue to applicant 
and to the St. Louis Southwestern; that 
any community would receive other or 


application. (Finance 


| better transportation service than now in 


| public interest.” 


| 


| 


New York Authority Awaiting | 


effect via existing north-and-south lines; 
nor that the revenue needs of applicant 
or of the St. Louis Southwestern are 
such as to render the control sought nec- 
essary or in the public interest. 

The Missouri Pacific’s brief pointed out 
that none of the lines of the Cotton Belt 
have any physical connection with the 
lines of the Southern Pacific, and that a 
consolidation of the two properties “would 
be in violation of law and not in the 
It was emphasized that 
the lines of the Mopac and its subsidiaries 
are connected with those of the Cotton 
Belt. and that there has been a consid- 
erable interchange of traffic over a period 
of many years 

Acquisition of the Cotton Belt by the 
Southern Pacific would close’ certain 
routes and channels of trade to the Mis- 
souri Pacific to the injury of the latter 
company, it was said. 


Sporting and Athletic Goods 
Mainly From Nine States 


Census of manufactures tabulations 
show that more than half of the sporting 
and athletic goods manufacturers are lo- 
cated in nine States, and that those manu- 
facturers produce two-thirds of the an- 
nual output. There are 242 establishments 


|in the United States engaged primarily in 


the production of sporting and athletic 


‘goods, and the production of those estab- 


the conference of Mr. | 


lishments in 1929 amounted to $58,288,728. 

In the nine States, each of which had 
10 or more establishments, there were 176 
sporting and athletic goods manufactur- 
ers and the production of those establish- 
ments in 1929 totaled $47,684,884. 





No. Value 

CRIMI ne vsincauseins 12 $291,652 
Connecticut ...... auncne 10 4,815,089 
EE oso 55 caegennee , 9.224.077 
Massachusetts .... ~ 12,322,716 
Michigan cocccccce 10 2,772,175 
Missouri osneneeens = 1,634,894 
New Jersey ....... ‘ a 1,724,512 
New YOrk 2.0.0. eeeece . 46 6,212,019 
Ohio . cikccey) aan 8,687,750 

HEL 60 ceo una nuse 167 $47,684,884 


(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 


Compensation Cost Levels 
Decline in North Carolina 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
total disability cases decreased from 15 
to 5 

The three members of the Commission 
conducted 914 hearings during the fiscal 
year 1930-1931 and 122 cases were pendin 
to be heard. Compensation was allowe 
{in 531 cases and denied in 383. Appeals 
| were taken to the full Commission in 170 
instances. ; 

Since the compensation act has been 
in force 79 appeals frém the Commission 
have been made to the Superior Court. In 
35 of these the Commission was affirmed 
and 5 were reversed. There have been 21 
cases on appeal to the State Supreme 
Court, in all but one of which the Com- 
mission has been affirmed. 





REGULATION 


EB 


THE PRICE of electricity 


is regulated by the public az the 


point of its sale—by regulating 


electric service companies which 


sell it. Restriction of so-called 


‘“‘holding companies” whose 


business is to raise capital for 


electric service companies would 


add nothing to the effectiveness 


of price regulation. On the con- 


trary, it would severely interfere 


with the task of raising capital — 


which requires freedom of action 


if it is to be successful. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Social Adjustmentas Objective 
of Parole System + + + + 


Extra-mural Control of Criminal Aims to De- 
velop Capacity to Organize His Activities on 
Normal Basis, State Penologist Explains 


By FREDERICK A. MORAN 


Executive Director, Division of Parole, Executive Department, State of New York 


N VARIOUS parts of the country, during 
the past five’ years, the theory of parole 
ana its administration has been carefully 
studied and evaluated by representatives of 
crime commissions, by sociologists, by social 
workers and by outstanding members of the 
legal profession. These organizations and 
individuals while stressing the defects of the 
administration of parole, expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that parole is the most desirable 
of the possible methods of release of prisoners 
from correctional institutions. 
. a 

Apparently there exist two distinct points 
of view regarding parole. The negative one 
is that parole is to be utilized merely as a 
means for shortening the sentence imposed 
upon an offender and the positive point of 
view is that parole is the extra-mural con- 
trol and training of the prisoner in the com- 
munity after part of the sentence has been 
herved in « penal or correctional institution 
and that parole and parole supervision are 
definite parts of a general program of social 
readjustment and moral rehabilitation. 


It conceives parole supervision not as a 
negative form of discipline consisting of a 
certain rumber of stereotyped reports or mis- 
cellaneous advice, but as a social case work 
job carried on by persons who have sympa- 
thetic and intelligent attitudes and have de- 
veloped a knowledge of the norms of human 
life and relationships and the typical devi- 
ations from the accepted social standards. 
For social case work treats human beings 
whose capacity to organize their own normal 
social activities may be impaire@ by one or 
more deviations from accepted standards of 
normal life 

The duty ‘of a parole officer, the social 
worker, is to determine the parolee’s pres- 
ent condition with respect to his social and 
maladjustment and the factors responsible 
for his antisocial conduct and to analyze, 
diagnose and plan treatment that will draw 
upon the parolee’s resources, as well as those 
in the community which may be used in 
counteracting or correcting the existing prob- 
lems. For the case work approach is the ac- 
ceptance and: putting into practice of the 
principle of the individualization of treat- 
ment. 

+ + 


Few States have as yet accepted this posi- 
tive point of view regarding parole. Dr. Wil- 
cox in his report in the social work year 
book, and in his recent article, “The Open 
Door,” appearing in the annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy, paints rather a drab picture 
of the present status of parole in the United 
States. “In 20 States, parole,” he says, “is 
treated as a form of executive clemency. In 
12 other States it is treated as an incidental 
item of penal administration, release being 
granted by State or institutional administra- 
tive boards. Only 14 States have created 
agencies to deal specifically with parole. Six 
of these rely on part-time or ex officio boards, 
and three use a single official to select pris- 
oners for release. Only five States and the 
Federal Government have full-time salaried 
parole boards.” 

Methods of supervision are similarly inade- 
quate. “In 18 States,” he reminds us, “at- 


Care, Protection 
and Utilization 
of Woodlands 


By 
H. P. Rowland 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of 
Protection, Department of 
Forests and Waters, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


URING a recent inspection trip I stopped 
D over night at Marienville, Pa., and talked 

over local conditions with some of the 
townspeople. Such an experience was par- 
ticularly interesting,/since it is only 11 years 
since the first efforts in that section were 
made by the Department to put into effect 
a constructive golicy in the care, protection, 
and use of its woodlands. 
* Marienville was at one time the center of 
vast lumber operations, and the whistle of 
many logsing operations could be heard in 
the town. Later the operations moved on, 
the town was practically destroyed by fire 
on two occasions, the surrounding forest area 
burned, and things looked pretty desolate. 

"When the State, and later the United 
States Forest Service, came into this vicinity, 
there was . general feeling of indifference 
and even o. antagonism. They thought for- 
est fires ‘"ere inevitable, the forest a thing of 
the past, and it was only foolishness to at- 
tempt to stop forest fires or restore the for- 
ests. 

Very frequently the fire warden was ridi- 
culed and avoided. Men and boys went into 
hiding at his approach. But the work went 
on. Towers were built, forest fires were ex- 
tinguished, forest fire equipment was pro- 
vided, roads were opened, trees planted, im- 
provements made on the forest area, and 
work was proviced for the men of the town 
and vicinity. The region has since acqui.. 
@ reputation for goca nunting and fishing. 
All of these have added to the prosperity of 
the town. 

Many of the townspeople now boast that 
there is no town so well off in that whole re- 
gion as is Marienville. Practically every one 
has work that wants it, and in the midst 
of hard times there is little complaint. Many 
voluntarily admitted that most of the changes 
have come about since State and Federal for- 
est activities began ir protecting and de- 
veloping the forest possibilities of the region. 

There is a very definite sense of appre- 
ciation ‘or the good things which have come 
to Marienviile as the result of State and 
Federal forest activities. Yet the work is 
young and much remains to be done in the 
future for these forest communities, for as 
the forestry activities increase, the forest and 
its resources return. 


tempts are made to keep in touch with par- 
cles by correspondence alone. Printed rules 
are announced but net enforced. Written 
reports arc required but there is nobody to 
check on the accuracy of the replies. * * * 
In seven States attempts are made to supple- 
ment this paper control by requiring sponsors, 
employers, or ‘first friends, to guarantee the 
parolee’s good conduct. * * * While other 
States have pressed sheriffs, constables, and 
police officers into service.” 


“Fourteen States have no parole officers; 
13 have but one and six others have but two, 
three or four each. Even where field agents 
are employed, the positions are often filled 
by men who are not adequately qualified for 
the task. Wittle if any training is provided. 
The ‘parole officers are almost always under- 
paid and overloaded with work.” 


+ + ; 

There are, however, some high lights to 
this drab picture, for in at least a. few of 
our States parole administration has been 
revolutionized during the past two years and 
New York is one of ‘these States. 


In New York State the first parole law 
relating to State prisons was enacted in 1889. 
This law provided for four parole officers, 
one for each prison, and the number of 
parole officers remained unchanged for a 
period of approximately 40 years. It was 
not until 1930 as a result of the report of 
a special committee on the parole problem, 
that legislation was enacted that has made 
it possible to establish an effective parole 
system. The law creating a Division of 
Parole in the Executive Department, pro- 
vides for a full-time board of parole consist- 
ing of three members who have juirsdiction 
over the paroling of inmates from. the five 
State prisons and the reformatory at Elmira. 
The system in operation represents central- 
ized paroling authority as well as centralized 
supervision. Provision was made for a staff 
of 114 individuals, including an executive 
director of parole, a chief parole officer, four 
case supervisors and 68 parole officers. 


The success of any program of indi- 
vidualized treatment of offenders depends 
upon a staff of well-trained social workers 
with good educational background and with 
the right kind of personalities. One of the 
provisions of the law requires that “parole 
officers shall be selected because of definite 
qualifications as to character, ability and 
training and primarily, with regard to their 
ability for influencing human behavior; they 
shall be persons likely to exercise a strong 
and helpful influence upon persons placed 
under their supervision.” 


A number of individuals who had acted as 
parole officers were transferred to the new 
Division and 48 appointments have been made 
from an eligible list established as a result 
of a competitive Civil Service examination. 
Thirty of the parole officers appointed are 
college graduates with one or more degrees 
and seven of this number have had in addi- 
tion to their college work, training in schools 
of social work, while three others have had 
special training in the social sciences. Eleven 
other parole officers have had one to three 
years in college and five of the eleven had in 
addition to their college work, courses in the 
social sciences. 

eo a. 


It is one of the accepted standards of good 
parole work that a board of parole should 
begin to function from the day a man is re- 
ceived in prison. Not only is this standard 
accepted by the members of the New York 
Board, but it is being followed in actual prac- 
tice. Within a brief period after a prisoner 
has been received in the institution, one of 
the members of the Board has a private in- 
formal interview with the man. After the 
interview the information obtained as well 
as the suggestions of the members of the 
Board are recorded. During the inmate’s pe- 
riod of incarceration the ember of the 
Board making the initial inferview, keeps in 
contact with the prisoner. Frequently he 
discovers that there are social] problems in 
the family of the man that need attention, 
problems of poverty, ill health, either physical 
or mental, education, or recreation. Follow- 
ing an investigation, the cooperation of both 
public and private social agencies is asked 
and obtained in the solution of these prob- 
lems and in the plans made to rehabilitate 
the home so that the parolee will not return 
to the same or worse conditions than those 
from which he was removed. 


The necessity of meeting the problems and 
difficulties presented by the families of in- 
mates is not based on emotional attitudes. 
It is predicated ypon the fact that the suc- 
cessful beginnings of social and moral re- 
habilitation while a person is in prison de- 
pend largely on his knowledge that the Board 
of Parole has helped to improve the well-be- 
ing of his family. 

Approximately three months before a 
prisoner is eligible for parole the parole rep- 
resentative at the institution interviews the 
prisoner and obtains from him facts regard- 
ing his family life, the make-up of the neigh- 
borhood in -which he resided, the type of 
recreation he followed, his educational status, 
his work history, his religious interests, his 
story of the crime responsible for his im- 
prisonment and information regarding his 
past criminal record. This information is 
secured by a frank and friendly discussion. 


+ + 


Official hearings of the Board are held 
monthly at the five State prisons and the 
New York State Reformatory at Elmira. Each 
prisoner eligible to appear before the Board 
is personally interviewed by the three jnem- 
bers of the Board. The past record of the 
inmate, his family situation, and future plans 
are discussed at length with the applicant. 
If the decision of the three members of the 
Board is favorable, the .provisions of his 
parole are carefully explained to the prospec- 
tive parolee as well as the plan of treat- 
ment that will be followed by the purole offi- 
cer, When released he is immediately as- 
signed to the supervision of a parole officer. 

Under the direction of trained and experi- 
enced social workers, it has been possible 
within a comparatively short time to bring 
preparole investigations up to a uniformly 
high standard. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STANDARDIZING CONTAINERS 
IN CANNING INDUSTRY 


Elimination of Unnecessary Varieties Through Activities 
of Division of Simplified Practices 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and. preserving. 


By EDWIN W. ELY 


Chief, Division of Simplified Practices, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


UCH of the waste prevalent in the 
process of distributing commodities 
can be reduced through voluntary 

cooperation of the members of an indus- 
try. Such cooperation can be made effec- 
tive by establishing simplified practice 
recommendations, under the auspices of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. 
+ + 


The canning and preserving industry 
appears to offer a fertile field for the ap- 
plication of simplified practice, particu- 
larly in connection with containers. It 
has been estimated that the total annual 
per capita consumption of canned foods 
in this country is in excess of one. can 
per week, or a total of more than 7,006,- 
000,000 cans per year. This estimate in- 
cludes only canned fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, and milk, and does not.take 
into account the myriads of containers 
uséd in packing other food products. 
Simplification of containers should there- 
fore play an important part in the eco- 
nomical distribution of food products. 

Simplified practice means the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary variety in sizes, di- 
mensions, and types. of commodities in 
every-day use. It is accomplished by vol- 
untarily limiting varieties of stock items 
to those for which there is a constant 
demand. 

A typical example of a completed sim-* 
plification program is Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation No. 91-29, cover- 
ing stock sizes of glass containers for 
preserves, jellies, and apple butter. This 
recommendation, which is based on the 
avoirdupois weight of the food content 
of the container, has resulted in reducing 
the number of capacities of preserve 
containers, from 40 to 8; jelly containers, 
from 25 to 7; and apple butter contain- 
ers, from 6 to 4. 

At a recent conference of representa-. 
tives of the milk dealers and glass jar 
manufacturers, the 8, 12 and 16-ounce 
jars. were adopted as stock sizes for use 
in marketing cottage cheese and sour 
cream. In this instance the variety of 
jars was reduced. from at least 20 differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, to 3. One size of 
cap was approved for all three. This 
recommendation is now before the in- 
dustry for written approval. 


+ + 

Another recommendation in the food 
container field, recently adopted by a 
general conference of representatives of 
the industry, covers simplification of 
glass containers for mayonnaise, salad 
dressing, and sandwich spread. The re- 
duction in variety effected by this simpli- 
fication program is from 25 capacities 
to 5, as follows: 3 fluid ounces, one half- 
pint or 8 fluid ounces, pint, quart, and 


gallon. This program, which is also be- 
tore the industry for acceptance, does 
not affect the distinctive shapes of con- 
tainers in use by different manufacturers. 

The simplification program which is 
perhaps of greatest interest to the can- 
ning and preserving industry is that cov- 
ering the sizes of fruit’ and vegetable 
cans. This project first neceived consid- 
eration early in 1928 at the instance of 
the National Canners’ Association. 
Shortly thereafter a survey was con- 
ducted to ascertain.the existing diversity 
in sizes of packers’ cans in use at that 
time. The information derived from this 
survey was submitted to the committee 
on simplification of containers of the 
National Canners’ Association. After 
making a careful study of the results of 
the survey, that committee recommended 
the adoption of 27 sizes of packers’ cans 
for fruit and vegetables, to take the place 
of more than 200 sizes in existence at 
that time. On Jan. 20, 1931, at a gen- 
eral conference of industry in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
National Canners’ Association in Chi- 
cago, Ill., the proposed recommendation 
was submitted for consideration and was 
approved. This recommendation is also. 
before the industry for written accept- 
ance. 


+ + 

Conspicuous among the items for 
which simplification programs are now. 
being formulated are, containers for 
maraschino cherries, olives, pickles, and 
dried fruits. 

Secondary containers used for shipping 
purposes are also manufactured in a 
great variety of dimensions and are. in 
need of simplification. Diversity in 
these packages results to a large extent 
from dependence upon the size and type 
of unit container. 

Complementary to the simplification of 
sizes of cans for fruit and vegetables, 
there has been developed recently by the 
industry, a simplified practice recom- 
mendation in which 41 different sizes of 
paperboard shipping cases are proposed 
for uss in packing the 27 stock sizes of 
fruit and vegetable cans. This recom- 
mendation provides that the maximum 
number of cans per case for the 27 sizes 
shall be not more than 48.as‘a standard 
unit of pack. The development of sim- 
plified- practice in the container and 
package field has already shown far- 
reaching effects. Results have demon- 
strated that the cooperative procedure 
of the division of simplified practice pro- 
vides an excellent means whereby pack- 
ers, distributors, and consumers of food. 
products, manufacturers of. containers, 
shippers and carriers may develop and 
put into effect national simplification 
programs which will redound to their 
mutual benefit. ’ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 2, Paul B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the purpose, origin and sig- 
nificance of the amendment to the Federal Food and Drugs Act, which is 
commonly known as the McNary-Mapes Bill, or the canners’ bill. 


Rural Schools in Massachusetts 


Educational Problems Discussed 
‘By BURR F. JONES 


Supervisor of Elemental Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


S IS true of many other educational 

movements, the movement for better 

rural schools in Massachusetts recefved 
its greatest impulse from Horace Mann in 
1838. 


He fow: about 3,000 school buildings in 
Massachusetts, nearly all of them being one- 
room schools. Some towns has as many as 
20, 30, or even 40 such schools. 


Horace Mann saw in the district system 
one of the greatest obstacles to educational 
progress in this State. That system gave rise 
to a multiplicity of small school units, each 
supported and controlled by its own con- 
stituenc,- -one of the largest barriers to edu- 
cational progress. The campaign that he be- 
gan against the district system closed suc- 
cessfully in 1882. 


The passing of the district system, the 
transformation that was rapidly taking place 
in the industrial and economic life of the 
State, and the legalization of transportation 
of school children at: public expense were 
three major factors in the. elimination of 
small rural schools and in the formation of 
graded, centralized schools. 

This movement, whic! has spread far. be- 
yond the borders of Massachusetts and has 
become or2 of the outstanding educational 
developments in the entire eountry within 
recent years, has continued in this State 
until now only 382.of the little one-teacher 
schools remain. Only 13 in 1,000 of our ¢le- 
mentary pupils are attending such schools. 

The movement toward consolidation is also 
seen in the secondary school field.. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four of the smaller towns 
do not attempt to maintain high schools but 
provide transportation to secondary schools 
in adjoining towns and pay for the instruction 
as well. 

The extent to which centralization of 
schools has taken place is perhaps indicated 
by the types of sehools maintained in our 
rural communities. In seven rural towns 
there is complete consolidation of elementary 
and high schools in one building. In 28 
rural towns there is complete consolidation of 
the elementary schools in one building. In 
55 rural towns all elementary school pupils 
are in graded schools. There are no one- 


room schools in: 90 rural towns and none in 
94 of the larger towns and cities. One hun- 
dred avi eighty-four towns and cities in 
Massachusetts have no. one-room schools. 


Among’ the. outstanding problems is the 
problem of transporting upwards of 50,000 
pupils daily to and from elementary and high 
schools. This problem is now receiving the 
attention of a special legislative commis- 
sion. 


The second problem is that of financing 
rural education. The taxable valuation of 
rural towns is markedly less than that found 
in the larger towns and cities. The State 
through its liberal aid laws enables the rural 
towns to expend practically as much money 
for the education of each chiJd as is ex- 
pended in the larger towns and cities. Due 
to the scattered population, however, in our 
smaller communities it costs more to provide 
& given type of education; more teachers are 
required for a given number of pupils, and 
the transportation expenses are heavy. 


The result. is that the teachers’ salaries in 
rural towns average but. $1,264 as against 
$1,661 in the larger towns, and $2,061 in 
cities. This. financial differential against the 
rural teacher inevitably works to the disad- 
vantage of the teaching staff in rural towns. 
Teachers are less experienced, somewhat less 
well-trained, and have a shorter tenure. 

Perhaps the most difficult problems in 
rural education in our State lie in the one- 
teacher schools themselves. A recent survey 
of 360 <{ these schools shows that not more 
than one-fifth of the buildings meet modern 
standards so far as heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation are concerned. Eighty 
per cent of the teachers are graduates of 
college or normal school, a very favorable 
showing as contrasted with the situation 10 
years ago when less than 50 per cent were 
graduated from these institutions. 

It is clear that further marked progress 
in rural education must depend largely on 
the possibility of securing through taxation 
or private gifts larger financial resources for 
rehabilitating present buildings or replac- 
ing them with modern structures and for the 
very important purpose of securing and re- 
taining a high type of teaching service. The 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Presiden: of the United States 1897-1901 


“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Capacity for Work and Effect 
of Bathing, Diet and Rest; 


State Bacteriologist of Illinois Explains 


Physical Reasons Why 


Most Business of Day 


Is Accomplished Just before Noon Hour 


By LLOYD ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


AREFUL surveys in several of our largest 
¢ cities have been made to determine at 
what time of the day people worked. the 
hardest. Twenty-five years ago the busi- 
ness man began his work at 8:00 to 8:30 a. m. 
and most of his heaviest mental work was 
finished by noon. A good long period was 
taken for lunch and the afternoon’s appoint- 
ments aid not begin before 2 o'clock. 


+ - 


We know from recent information that 
around 11 o’clock in the morning is the 
busiest time of the day in our large sky- 
scrapers in the big business areas in this 
country. The day starts an hour later; there 
is little if any time taken off for lunch. Many 
business men in their conferences are served 
with a glass of milk and sandwich around 
12 o’clock noon and keep on working during 
the noon hour. 

More big business is transacted between 
11 o'clock and 2 o'clock than any other time 
of the day. The peak of the mental load 
has been shifted from a three-hour morning 
with two hours for lunch and resumed for 
two hours again after the noon meal. A 
change in the habits of the business man is 
accompanied by a change in his diet and 
other factors that may influence his health. 
The present-day business man wants a clear 
head, keep intellect and physical endurance 
from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


The business man of today sleeps one to 
two hours later than his father did a quar- 
ter of a century ago. He has faster and more 
reliable transportation between his home and 
his office. But before we get him in the 
harness in his place of business let us dis- 
cuss the most important meal of the day— 
that is, breakfast. 


The digestive tract has its longest period 
of rest between dinner and breakfast. The 
morning bath has more health value than 
merely an aesthetic sense of cleanliness. The 
hot water causes the blood vessels of the skin 
to become filled with blood. The volume of 
blood in the body remains constant, conse- 
quently there is a change in the distribu- 
tion of the blood. 


When the skin vessels fill up they take 
blood from the internal organs, such as the 
stomach, intestines, liver and such organs. 
If a cold showed follows the warm the re- 
vere distribution takes place. This is health- 
ful. Such a morning practice is very stimu- 
lating; ‘« causes all of the body cells to wake 
up and take on a refreshed and active 
function. 


The renovating influence of changing the 
size of the blood capillaries by heat and cold 
removes the accumulated wastes in tissues 
and stimulates them to their maximum effi- 
ciency. The body is now retuned and ready 
to respond to demands. There is some evi- 
dence that soaping the body well while tak- 
ing a bath does more than remove secretions 
and dirt, it acts as a mild stimulant. The 
outer layers of the skin are acid in reaction, 
soap is alkaline, the result is that skin cells 
must become more active in order to main- 
tain their proper equilibrium when bathed 
with an alkaline soapy fluid. 


+ + 


We are now ready to take our big busi- 
ness man to breakfast. Little can be said 
for the health value of cereal breakfast foods. 
They consist mainly of starches of various 
cereal grains. The cooked cereals are more 
digestive than the cold cereals. Bran is a 
cellulose. Cows, horses, sheep and goats have 
special large receptacles at the lower end 
of their digestive tract to hold bran and 
uncooked grain while bacteria decompose such 
indigestible substances. 

Rolls, toast and bread belong to the cereal 
group of foods. They are all energy or fuel 
foods. Milk and eggs are two most healthful 
foods for breakfast. The yellow or yolk of 
the egg is vasily more important than the 
white of the egg. The yolk is rich in vita- 
mines and contains some health-giving fatty 
substances. The cream used on the cereal 
has more health value than the cereal it- 
self. Fried bacon stimulates the digestive 
glands to better activity. The same menu 
can be served morning after morning for 
breakfast. We want variety at the other 
meals, but the breakfast menu is a habit. 

Cofiee is ~ debatable beverage. Caffeine 
is used in its pure form in medicine as a 
stimulant. We can not avoid stimulants. 
Changes in weather stimulate and accelerate 
the body fun tions. A beef steak has a cock- 
tail-like stimulating effect; it is true that 
the period of stimulation of the body after 
a beef steak lasts for four hours, in this way 
differing frem alcoholic stimulants. 

The glands of internal secretion, such as 
the thyroid, adrenals and pituitary glands are 
primarily stimulating in their functions. The 
sluggish, over-fat, lethargic, sleepy person is 
the one who does not have the proper physi- 
ological stimulation. No one can avoid stimu- 
lants. Coffee may overstimulate some peo- 
ple. These are usually nervous persons. They 
do not need to be made more excitable and 
irritable; such people should avoid coffee. 
The same class should avoid nicotine in any 
form. Coffee for breakfast is a good bever- 
age for the average person. 


> + 


We now have our big business man ready 
to go to work. He feels like tackling any 
job that may come his way. He is full of 
pep and is looking for worlds to conquer. 
From 9 until 1 his is a smooth running plysi- 
ological machine. Every system of his body 
will respond 100 per cent to the demands 
placed upon it. He is unconscious that he 
has a body. His involuntary regulating and 
coordinating machinery is functioning prop- 
erly. 

A light lunch will help him to work longer. 
He is most interested in maintaining an acute 
intellect; he wants to be clear headed and 
the wise ones stop when they become men- 
tally fatigued. Inherited mental patterns 
can not be changed by diet. If a man’s in- 
herited and acquired mental capacity is that 


Parent-Teacher Association has a splendid 
opportunity to render a lasting service to 
rural education by cooperating with local 
school officials in the securing of these re- 
sults. 


of a truck driver or elevator starter, you 
can not make a chairman of a board of di- 
rectors out of him by diet. 

By 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon our 
business man begins to slow down. He gets 
out of tune and his body does not respond 
properly to the demands placed upon it. 
Mental relaxation begins, whether he finds 
it convenient or not. A game of golf is now 
in order. Relaxation at his club, cards, read- 
ing or :ome form of mental rest is recom- 
mended. An hour in a gymnasium is ad- 
vantageous for health. The evening meal 
is next in order. This is his fuel meal. He 
takes on enough burnable food to keep him 
supplied for 24 hours. He digests, converts, 
stores and distributes this while he enter- 
tains himself during the evening. 

+ + 

He must remember that any machine needs 
lubricants. The green and fresh vegetables, 
citrous and orchard fruits supply the acces- 
sory necessary vitamines for a smoothly 
working body machine. If he finds the waist 
band of his last suit is becoming too tight 
for comfort, he will reduce the potatoes and 
bread in his diet and he will not eat sweets, 
ice cream, pies and cakés. The eight hours 
he sleeps in an open window ventilated bed- 
room is his recuperating and resting period. 


> 

The present-day business man must adapt 
himself to his environment. As soon as he 
gets out of tune, he is eliminated. Malad- 
justment to his environment is failure. His 
health habits determine to a great extent 
whether he can meet situations, withstand 
mental strain and carry his peak load be- 
tweeh 10 in the morning and early afternoon. 


Proposed Reforms 
in Government to 
Reduce Cost 


Lawrence F. Orr 
Chief Examiner, Board of 
Accounts, State of Indiana 


HE way of government is slow to change. 

The obsolete will continue to exist in 

government and its various branches 
when all other surroundings have moved 
along with changing time. 

The World War changed geography. The 
present economic conditions will change the 
order of things. It will do that which the 
war did not accomplish—it will readjust 
human life to a new order. 


Government must change in order that its 
maintenance will be less burdensome upon 
those governed. The old must give way to 
the new. Attention is now being directed 
toward shaving government so that it will 
not lag behind the times. 


We must have economical government. We 
must have a more sincere interest on the 
part of those who govern. Selfishness and 
greed must be supplanted in favor of a whole- 
hearted effort in the interest of the people. 
Commercializing public office and party pol- 
itics in order that men mey individually 
profit thereby must not be tolerated. 


The power of government is with the peo- 
ple and they are entitled to all the benefits 
attainéd by those whom they have placed 
in charge of their affairs. Selfishness and 
politics will step in too often to prevent some 
worthy reform in government from being ac- 
complished. 

The term “centralization of government” is 
sometimes overworked. Whenever some re- 
adjustment is offered, we hear the cry of 
the “anticentralizationists.” The people are 
entitled to rule themselves and this right 
should be sacredly guarded. Any reform in 
government should be in the interest of 
the people themselves. 


We have grown from year to year and our 
method of carrying on public affairs has be- 
come cumbersome and costly. The people 
pay the bills and are entitled to relief if it 
can be accomplished to their best interests. 
It is time that we practice economy and 
thrift in public as well as in private business. 
Wherever there is an unesseniial unit or 
other department of government existing we 
should remove it. 

Consolidation of townships reducing the 
number to three or four within a county is 
not centralization of power in any State 
authority. It is merely a consolidation lo- 
cally. Good judgment on the part of any 
person who desires to consider the matter 
would readily determine that 1,017 township 
gove:nmental units in Indiana are now abso- 
lutely unnecessary. The people have the 
power to make a change to fewer units and 
should do so in their own interests. 

Courts and court business costs more each 
year. Delays in court procedure pile up 
costs upon the taxpayers. A reform of court 
pleadings and procedure, with a view of sim- 
plification of such procedure, would prevent 
delay. 

Our laws should be codified, reducing State, 
county, township, civil and school corpora- 
tions’ statutes to a vital minimum. We have 
many obsolete laws now which would be 
folly to enforce in these modern times. We 
have some whose enforcement is expensive 
and not in the interest of the public gen- 
erally. ‘Ve should do away with laws which 
make criminals out of good citizens who 
commit some misdemeanor. 

Good citizenship shotild have the utmost 
encouragement and our public officials should 
be outstanding examples of good citizenship. 
Official partnership with crime is conducive 
to the growth of crime. 

Extortion committed by public officials in 
using the powers of their office to collect 
exorbitant fees from an innocent citizenship 
is foreign to democracy. 

The apathy of the people toward govern- 
ment must be overcome in order that public 
affairs will be carried on in the interest of 
those governed. 

Interest of the public in its own affairs and 
the conduct of its business is the best means 


of obtaining government in the interest of the 
people. 





